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M Ynteresting Sketch, 


[From Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 


_IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 


From Enise PotKo’s “ Musikalischo Marchon, Phan- 
tasion und Skizzen ;” translated by 
Fanny Marong RAYMOND, 


Oh, radiant art of tones, blessed is the head 
thou surroundest with thy shining glory ! Like 
a powerful talisman, thy light preserves from 
the insect swarm of every-day mortal cares; 
happily wander the spirits thou shelterest, 
over the rough floor of life, and through its 
darkness; their feet stumble not, and before 


their prophet eyes all shadows disappear.— f 


“ Loneliness amid the noisy crowd of life, is 
Thus, ona lovely April 
morning, might any of the fair forms have 
whispered to themselves, whose glances rest- 
edon a serious, thoughtful man, who had 
taken a place on one of the little seats in the 
budding garden of the park of Versailles, His 
upward-looking face was turned away from 
the glittering crowd; his forehead bore the 
unmistakeable stamp of greatness; his clear, 
blue eyes shone undazzled by the sunlight, 
anda smile of heavenly enthusiasm played 
around his noble mouth. Jis dress was sim- 
plo—almost negligent ; and its plain, gray col- 
or contrasted strongly with the richly em- 
broidered apparel of the French court gentle- 
man; for it was in the year 1774, and Louis 
the Sixteenth was then king of France. The 
countless promenaders, who camo and went 
like a swarm of bees, laughing, chattering, and 
coquetting, scarcely remarked the immova- 
ble stranger; the violet sellers, who pounced 
on every murlike a swarm of flies, had grown 
tired of importuning the apparent  petrifac- 
tion, and no longer condescended to direct 
a look or A smile to him. The crowd gradu- 
ally thinned; the garden grew quieter, paler 
gleamed the sunbeams, the blue of heaven 
darkened, the spring-intoxicated birds sought 
their nests, and at length all was silence 
around, Then the lonely man arose and 
turned homewards; but, walking with up- 
turned glance, he missed the way to the en- 
trance door, and wandered deeper into the 
centre of the park. Here all was enchanting 
scenery ; tle sweet spring seemed ta, have 
hidden herself in ‘those close walks, thickets 
and bushes; all was bloom and perfume; 
fountains told their watery legends, and white 
marble deities peeped through the young 
green, ‘The wanderer paused and smiled 
dreamily ; but not-the beauty of the garden 
had called forth the smile; it arose from the 
deepest soul of the silent one; glorious 
thoughts seemed to agitate him. He lifted 
up his hands, then: let them full; then went 
on in haste, humming to himself a complain- 
ing melody. Then his expressive face dark- 
ened, threatening glances shone from his eyes, 
and with a full, penetrating voice he sang 
this recitative: . 

“Go, seck death at a father’s hand! my 
step shall follow thee to the dreadful altar ! 
there will I lame the arm that threatens 
thee !” 

Then, clenching his hands, and raising him- 
self to his fullest height, he stretched out his 
arms, and sang with passionate anger: 


true loneliness !” 


oo 


Soon shall he be my anger’s prey !— 
My dagger before him unsheathing, 
The altar they're cruelly wreathing, 
In the dust shall this 'venging arm lay !” 
At this moment, two of the Swiss guards 
burst like tigers from the bushes, seized the 


excited stranger by the shoulder, and 'plenti- 


fully showered him with French and German 

words of abuse. “Scoundrel ?’ cried one in 

broken German-—“ Dare you lift your arms 

to threaten the palace! Dare you raise a 

dagger against king Louis! Will you blas- 

pheme the holy church and the-altar of the 
_ Lord » 

“ Look here,” panted the other, “ the fel- 
low has destroyed the flower-beds of the roy- 
al park, and trodden down all the violets’ and 
daisies, Off to prison with him! The ac- 
cused was motionless for a moment ; he stared 
at his captors with astonishment, threw a 
glance of surprise on the destruction his foot- 

` steps had caused ; at last a smile played over 
his features. ‘Now, then,” he said quietly 
to the tall soldiers, whose eyes angrily fol- 
lowed his every movement, “ take me wherev- 

„er you will t but I desire first to be led be- 
fore the king; only to him will I exculpate 
myself.” The soldiers made signs to each 
other that their prisoner was decidedly weak 
in the upper story ; however, they, nodded to 
him affirmatively, and the little procession’ 
moved onwards. 


As they arrivéd in the court yard, a splen- 
did gilt carriage, drawn by four spirited white 
horses, whose heads ‘Were decked with blue 
plumes, drove up, and stopped before the por- 
tal of the palace, Officious hands were of- 
fered to assist a graceful female form to alight 
from the elegant fairy equipage, whose seat 
was covered with nothing less than blue vel- 
vet. <A black velvet hat, with floating feath- 
ers, ornamented the lady’s delicately pow- 
dered little head; lace and rose-colored satin 
veiled her exquisite figure. ‘This.lovely appa- 
rition was Marie Antoinette, queen of France. 
While the queen’s fat companion struggled 
with difficulty out of the carriage, Marie An- 
toinette, looking curiously around her, ob- 
served the mysterious prisoner, held fast in 
the grasp of the soldiers, “ What is the mat- 


ter?” she asked hastily, in German, pausing |. 


at the threshold of the palace. At the sound 
of her voice, the prisoner looked up and 
smiled ; a little scream escaped from the rosy 
lips of the princess. “Oh, Master Gluck,” 
shecried, delighted, holding out her hand,“ dear, 
dear Gluck, who ventures to fetter your free 
spirit in my kingdom?” Gluck’s eyes glisten- 
ed. A glancefrom the queen dismissed the con- 
founded Swiss guards, “ Come, master, follow 
me,” cried the queen, gayly, “ you shall not cs- 
cape! Now 1 will be your gaoler. Tell me 
what led you in sueh suspicious company to 
the door of our palace; and rest a few mo- 
ments in the apartment of your former schol- 
ar.” So'saying, she ran in such girlish haste 
up the carpeted staircase, that Gluck found it 
difficult to follow her. ‘The assiduous crowd 
of servants remained, on a little word of com- 
mand, in astonishment behind. Marie An- 
toinette passed, with a rapid step, through 
seveveral handsome, gilded state-chambers, 
then opened a tapestried door, and stepped, 
with her silent companion, into a charming, 
simple little room, with a fine view over the 
fresh spring garden. 

« Princess !” cged Gluck, visibly surprised, 
“this is precisely the comfortable room of our 
beloved arch-duchess Maria in the royal pal- 
ace at Vienna! What a graceful miracle !” 
“ Do you recognize it so well?” answered the 
queen, handing a soft seat to the master— 
“Come, sit down by me,” she continued with 
enchanting grace and cordiality, “we will 
talk German, and chatter about our dear 
Vienna, shall we not, Gluck? So long as you 
are here, I am only’ the cheerful, careless prin- 
cess Maric, the darling of her noble queen 
mother, and the awkward pupil of the great 
master, Gluck.’ As she said this, she laid 
aside her rose-colored mantle and her hat, and 
stood before her former teacher in a pale 
green’ silk dress, with na boquet of orange- 
blossoms and roses at her breast; a lovely 
picture to look on. Throwing herself into a 
large arm-chair, and resting her little foot on 
ared velvet cushion, she went on: “ Ah, 
Gluck ! since I heard of your arrival in Paris, 
how often I have longed to be back in those 
by-gone days! but the troublesome court fes- 
tivals have left, me no leisure, I have not 
seen you since that stiff reception, when 
you were presented to the king, and 
brought me letters from Vienna. I scarcely 
knew you in your court dress; but I was 
obliged to smile to myself, when I saw your 
proud greeting, that accorded so ill with your 
finery. In that hardly visible movement of 


the head, that set all our courtiers beside, 


themselves. I recognized our Gluck again.— 
Now I like you a great deal better; in this 
plain gray coat, I find my austero master 
again,” * “ Gracious princess,” answered the 
master, absently, “those were pleasant hours 
that I passed in the pretty blue saloon of the 
royal palace of Vienna, and Marie Antoinette 
was a careful, attentive scholar, anxious to 
learn, and persevering as few women are.”— 
“Not always, Gluck,” answered the queen, 
shaking her head; “do you not remember 
how cross you were sometimes, when I played 
badly, because a court ball or a sleighing par- 
ty was running inmy head? And have you 
forgotten how little I fancied Bach’s fugues ? 


piano, saying,—! Archduchess, such jingling is 
not to be borne ? and then you: would take 
my place, and thunder away at the fugues, £o 
that I almost lost sight and hearing, and drew 
back frightened into the furthest corner of 
the room. Oh, then, how you played finer 
and finer, and I understood the intricate mol- 
odies, as I could not before, until the door 
softly opened, and the queen came in to listen. 
And then the quict auditors increased, until 
the room and thé ante-chamber were both 
full! And you paid no attention to’ them, 


-but went on with your flights of tone, until 


som" carcless listener stumbled against’ a 


and how often you drew me away from the’ 


noisy object, or the fut, tight-laced court- 
gouvernante was taken with her spasmodic 
cough ; then you would start up suddenly, 
and say hurriedly: ‘That was finely played, 
Archduchess ! But sometinds you were £o 
strange, that I scarcely dared speak; then 
Marie Antoinette might play as she would, 
Master Gluck heard nothing, did not reprove 
false chords, unresolved disyonances, heavy al- 
legros, or furious andantes; the eyes of my 
master were turned on high; his hands 
played on the piano-lid, he murmured to him- 
self, until, at last, he almost sprang up, and 
whispered with a happy smile: ‘Ah, now, 
now thou art mine, sacred melody } and then 
you would turn to me, as if no interruption 
had taken place, and say: ‘ Go on, archduch- 
ess ! 

Gluck looked with fatherly kindness on his 
former pupil, and his forehead grew clear un- 
der the cheerful, happy influence of her lovely 
face. “We have not altered, your Majesty” 
he said, dreamily; “you are still the child- 
like, careless, gracious princess; I am always 
the awkward, odd, absent-minded Gluck. ”— 
The princess suddenly bethought her of his 
new opera: “Is it not Iphigenia in Aulis ?— 
When will it be brought out! Have you 
commenced the rehearsals yet?” “Ah, your 
Majesty,” answered the master, “I held the 
first rehearsal to-day, in the royal garden.— 
Have you forgotten that I promised to give 
you an account of the way I came to appear 
in such company before you? I was just 
flinging to the winds the recitative and grand 
air of my Achilles, with the suitable gestures, 
as two of the park guards seized me. ‘The 
good Swiss supposed that my Achilles, as he 
raved about his drawn dagger, was threaten- 
ing the life of their lord, and they strangely 
confounded Louis the Sixteenth with Aga- 
memnon !” A 

“Poor ill-treated, “unapyseciuted singer !” 
cricd the queen, “what a good thing it was 
that I happened to be queen of France, just at 
the moment they were slipping off with my 
dear master! But tell me seriously, how 
your Iphigenia is getting on, and when it will 
be brought out? I can scarcely wait for the 
triumph of my countryman and. master over 
Piccini, Sacchini, and Lulli 1” ; 

“T do not even dream of victory,” answered 
Gluck, sadly; there is yet nothing said of a 
representation; I have fought unceasingly 
against the power of secret intrigues that pre- 
vent any rehearsals, that prejudice public opin- 
ion beforehand, and wound me in a thousand 
ways. But I will not yield; my work de- 
serves that I should employ all my strength 
to smooth its way to the hearts of men. And 
should I sink after the struggle, it would be 
without a sigh! for then I epuld say—I have 
not lived in vain! I have left my trace be- 
hind me! Yes, my queen,” continued the 
noble master, with louder voice, and increas- 
ing enthusiasm, “it is a good work, this 
youngest child of my soul, this fruit of con- 
secrated hours! J have displayed in it the 
noblest movements of my soul, the purest 
feelings of my heart, and my loftiest thoughts. 
In this opera is my own being unveiled ; here 
shall posterity see what Iam, or rather what 
I would be. This music is all Gluck! I have 
not merely felt, I have also thought it; it is a 
part of myself! Goné forever are my days 
and nights of error’ gone my restless, pas- 
sionate striving ;—the lofty ideal of my soul, 
unclouded clearness, a glorious simplicity of 
melody, a godlike truth to nature, all stands 
now unveiled and eternal before my eyes; 
my happy aim will soon be gained, the blessed 
goal reached !” 

Gluck was silent ; how wonderful was the 


- expression of his classic features, and his glow- 


ing eyes, that seemed looking -into another 
world! Marie Antoinette regarded him with 
wondering reverence. She cried—* Dear 
master, trust in your queen! Iphigenia shall 
be brought out, next week if you will, by our 
command. Witha royal word of power, I 
will annihilate the cobwebs of envy. 'Fo- 
morrow I will express my wishes to the in- 
tendent of the royal opera, You ‘shall not 
struggle any more; you shall conquer, and I 
will crown the conquerer myself.” 
looked kindly, but doubtfully, in the face of 


his excited pupil, whose lively enthusiasm’ 


would probably be extinguished by the next 


ball; but she met his glance with one só seri-. 


ous and determined, that he, with much emo- 
tion; took her pretty hand and pressed it with 
devotion to his lips. 

Near the midnight hour of the 19th of 
April, 1774, the Parisian opera, house rang 
with such ‘delight as its walls had never be- 
fore re-echoed. The Iphigenia in Aulide of 
Gluck was just ended; tho. audience ‘had ac- 


Gluck | 


' who-tells you of tho faults of others, intends 
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companied every number with increasing ap- 
plause; but the glorious aria of Achilles 
raised enthusiasm to the highest pitch; the 
officers grasped their swords involuntarily ; 
public excitement was displayed in a manner 
that mocks description, ina manner that we 
cold blooded German citizens would have 
stigmatized as insanity; tears flowed, sobs re- 
sounded, Gluck’s name was pronounced by a 
thousand lips, flowers fell in showers on the 
stage, On the red velvet cushions of the roy- 
al box, leaned Marie Antoinette, splendidly 
attired, her eyes glittering and overflowing 
for joy in the noble triumph of her honored 
master, Louis the Sixteenth stood near her ; 
his ordinarily pale face, with its kindly eyes, 
was colored with a slight blush; he looked 
with lively sympathy on the excited crowd, 
“ Good heavens,” he cried suddenly, turning 
to the queen, “if the feverish flames of de- 
light should be transformed to those of rage, 
in the breasts of this casily excited populace ! 
What a fearful idea!’ Marie Antoinette did 
not answer; sho looked in wonder on the 
king, shuddered involuntarily, and anxiously 
grasped the arm of her husband. “ Where is 
Gluck?” she whispered, in a restless and 
hardly audible voice. He was but that moment 
breaking away from the embraces and rap- 
tures of his admirers, the compliments of his 
vanquished enemies; and pressing the hand of 
his generous opponent Piccini, he hurried 
up from behind the scenes, and followed, with 
uncertain steps, and almost overcome. by his 
feclings, a patient attendant, who led him to 
the royal box. As Gluck entered, he bowed 
to the king ; but the countless tapers dazzled 
his eyes with their light ; his heart beat loud- 
ly; he struggled for breath. ‘The queen ap- 
proached the hesitating master, and with a 
lovely smile, placed a full, fresh laurel wreath 
on the head of the hero of tones. But he, 


to the queen with a look of horror, cried out ; 
“ Merciful God, what a fearful sight! Gra- 
cious queen, wipe off that dreadful streak of 
blood that encircles and disfigures your white 
throat! Who gave you such an ornament? 
Quick, destroy it! the horrible band grows 
larger every moment; your head is tottering ; 
it is a stream of blood now ! too late, too late, 
oh, heavenly Father!” With this cry he 
staggered, and fell down in a swoon. 

“Docs Gluck sce ghosts ?” asked the king, 
as pale as death ; “this extraordinary excite- 
ment was too much for him; the victory was 
too sublime—too brilliant for body and soul 
to support.” Marie Antoinette trembled all 
over; like a frightened child, she tore off the, 
‘precious ruby necklace that encircled her 
snowy neck, and, recommending the senseless 
Gluck to the care of her physicians and ser- 
vants, she left the box, still sobbing and shud- 
dering, on the arm of the king. 


Little did’st thou foresee, newly arisen Or- 
pheus, that, in this moment of exaltation, thy 
prophetic ey¢’ pierced the veil of the future, 
as thy lip pa those fearful words.— 
That thy spirit overcame time and space in 
that superhuman hour, and prophesied what 
was to be. i 

The unwithering laurel of fame flourished 
over thy grave, and between its leaves, blos- 
somed in imperishable freshness those flowers 
of wonder: Helena, Alceste, Orpheus, Armida, 
those glorious twin blossoms, thy two Jphi- 
genias! Swectly didst thou rest after thy 
struggles, and even the worship of posterity 
no longer reached thine ear; in a happier land 
cherubim and seraphim hearkened to the trans- 
figured tones of thy purified lyre; then came 
the fulfilment of thy prophecy. 

Nineteen years after thy first glorious tri- 
umph, the head of Marie Antoinette sank un- 


the year 1793. 


ern New York wrote to Horaco Greely, ask- 
ing his advice whether one of the professions 
would not be preferable to tilling the -soil_— 
The cditor of the Tribune returned the follow- 
ing answer to the query: 


times as many lawyers and doctors in the 
country as are needed, and, judging from the 
price of flour and beef, not half enough farm- 
ers. Of course, I judge that you could better 
look toward growing grain than making pills 
or pleas. . 


Yours, ` Horace Greety.” 


Wuar a world of gossip would be prevent- 
ed if it was only remembered that a person 


to tell others of your faults, 


suddenly rising, with burning eyes, passed his 
thin hand over his pale forehead, and turning 


der the axe of the guillotine, in October of 


WELL Answeren.—A young man in West- 


“ Dear Sir :—I judge that there are three |? 


[Written for the Spiritual Eclectic.] 
Weddings out West. 

Weddings form one of the fixed institutions 
of the west: Nearly every one gets married, 
or rather every two, and those who do not, 
sink into such obscurity as never to be known 
save to the immediate relatives of the family, 
anda few intimate friends, At least such is 
the course pursued by the female portion, 
while quite the reverse takes place with the 
opposite sex; men always being in demand, 
from the cradle to the grave. Marriage is a 
matter, too, in which they seem to feel a vast 
amount of pride; so different from the sly, 
half-guilty procedure of our eastern people. 

Courtships and engagements are briof, and 
seldom fail to result ina grand wedding, vary- 
ing, of course, in the style of appointments in 
proportion to the wealth and rank of the par- 
ties. If the affair comes off in the family of 
a rich man, there is a magnificent display of 
costly silks, satins, ribbons, kids, laces, and 
flowers; and as to eatables and drinkables, 
the quantity is immense, and the varieties iu- 
numerable, : 

If the parties belong to a poorer class, it is 
a wedding all the same, and as much, if not 
more effort is made to celebrate it with all 
the display their limited means will allow.— 
Nor are all the festivities confined to the wed- 
ding eve at the home of the bride, but the 
parénts of the bridegroom have their cards 
distributed for a grand “infair” on the even- 
ing of the second day, and this is not unfre- 
quently succeeded by a series of partics given 
by the intimate friends of the newly wedded 
pair, ` 

Another custom is to repair to their new 
home on the second day, which is mado ready 
beforehand, and hold their splendid: reception 
there. 

These forms, as far as possible, are carried 
out by the very poorest and most degraded 
classes, and not unfrequently present a most 
ludicrous appearance, many of the guests often 


in all the cheap, gaudy colors they have been 
able to procure. But these people, many of 
them, seek more to get ‘married, than to ren- 
der that relation pleasant when they have at- 
tained it, and all this grand outlay is not un- 
commonly succeeded, in a few years, by an ap- 
plication for divorce by the husband or wife ; 
and among the lower, more ignorant class, no 
effort is made to have the separation legally 
established, but with no apparent misgivings, 
both seek new relations, and thus marry for 
the second, or even third time, and each time 
it is a wedding with all the form and display 
they can‘command. _ 


pr 
[Written for tho Spiritual Ecloctic.] 


i Sympathy, 

Poor little: ankle, how it aches! for just 
now skipping along the walk in all her child- 
ish glee, she has made a misstep and turned 
her slender ankle—that little girl has—and 
she stoops and rubsit and triesin vain to walk, 
then stoops and rubs it again ; and we express 
audibly our pity for the little sufferer. 

“Oh! she is nothing but Irish,” says our 
companion. And such indeed she is. Per- 
haps we forgot that, or did not note it in our 
interest and commiseration for her misfortune. 
As though her origin could render ler tender 
flesh less sensitive, or-tho fact of her having 
been born of poor or degraded parents obliter- 
ato the sacred impress of childhood. 

When Christ said—* Suffer little childron 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ”—did he speci- 
fy that they should all be native born Ameri- 


parents ? 


and most respectable class, who live in fine 
houses and fare sumptuously every day? 

To answer these queries in the affirmative 
would seem a contradiction in terms, and 
make Christ a most inconsistent character, 
since he was himself a foreigner, of humble 
origin, and we are inclined to think, never 
owned a house, not even so much as a place to 
lay his head. . 

Although in most instances we think tho 
kingdom of heaven would be much nearer, 
were the training of children moro properly 
attended to, yet the very fact of their being 
little children entitles them toa place at Je- 
sus’ fect. = ee fe l 

Then let us not forbid them, with cold un- 
sympathizing looks and haughty words, but 
extending to them a friendly hand, and a lov- 


ing smile, we may learn the glorious signifi- 


cance of the Scripture, where it saith—“ A 
little child shall lead them,” 


coming a long distance, mounted two or threo - 
together, on poor old horses, and decked out , 


cans, and children of native born American ~ 


Or did he select them from its wealthiest 


18 


‘pentanco, Is it the trader, whose word is 
good for nothing, who will always take you 
in? No; he is out in the street pimping for 
the prayer-meetings of his sect. Is it the 
man who sends rum and gunpowder to the 
negroes of Africa, and fills his ship with slaves 
for Cuba, half of them cast shrieking to the 
hungry waves before it touches land? Oh 
no ; ho contributes to the Tract Society. — 
Do men pray for the President of the United 
States, that in his grand position, with his 
magnificent opportunities, liemay secure to all 
men the “inalienable rights to life, lberty, 
and the pursvit of happiness ?’—may take the 
Golden Rule of this blessed New Testament 
and make that a meet-wand for the American 
Government ? They ask no such thing. Do 
they pray that our Supreme Court may “ do 
justly and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
its God?” They pray for no such men ; and 
those they do pray for, they ask only that 
they may believe the creed, and “come to 
Christ.” To Jesus of Nazarcth? It does 
not mean to come to him who said religion 
was love to God and lovo to man! -It means 
only, come to the Catechism and the mecting- 
house l, 


These two things show that the Church asks 
belief in the theology of unreason, ‘not a lifo 
of natural piety and morality ; and because 
the ministers work for this, and with tools 
suited to this end, is it that so many of them 
pass their lives 


‘FRATERNITY TRACTS. 
Three Mistakes of the Christian Church. 
` BY THEORPRE PARKER. ` 


The Christian Church, while teachiug many 
truths, and doing very great service to man- 
kind—which I should be the last to deny— 
“has made three monstrous errors. Here they 

are: 

‘First, it has a false conception of God ;— 

its God is a devil, who means damnation. 

Second, it has a false conception of Man ;— 
its man Ís a worm, who is religiously good for 
nothing ; the “ natural man” fit only for dam- 
nation. l 

Third, it has a false conception of Religion ; 

, —its religion is to save men from hell, and it 
is fit only for that. But it does not do even 
that for more than one out of a thousand ; for 
the other nine hundred and ninety-nine, it is 
absolutely good for nothing on earth or be-. 
neath it ; and the saved is not borne to heaven 
on mighty wings of , piety and morality, fan- 
ning the thin cold air of the world, but by the 
magic-miracle of tho atonement, which turns 
off God’s wrath, and carries man into eternal 
joy which he has done nothing to merit and to 
earn, 

Theso ideas aro tho minister’s tools to work 
with. I am not scolding him, only stating 
facta. Poor man! he is far more to be pitied 
than blamed. Te sees vast amount of evil 
in the world, and thinks it all a finality ; it is 
God's will, and his decree that it shall last for- 
ever. The evil cannot be removed here and 
now,—it is the naturo of things ; and even in 
the next life, it will never be diminished to all 
eternity. Man cannot remove it; God will 
not ; for He loves none but Church members, 
who believe the Church Theology ; He will 
ruin all else ;—and damned for once is damned 
for evermore. ` 

Hence ministers in churches do not make it 
a principal thing to try and remove these evils, 
to develop man’s nature, to set the religious 
faculty, that greatest river of. God, to turn the 
mills of socicty, They aim chiefly to remove 
unbelief in ecclesiastical doctrines, to admit 
men to the church, to save their souls from the 
wrath of God by belief in the magic atone- 
ment. ‘ No man,” say they, “goes into heav- 
en for his religion, for any merit of his own ; 
with a whole life of picty and morality, ended 
in the cruelest martyrdom, he cannot buy a 
ticket of entrance,” while a moment’s belief 
in the ccclesiastic theology, and joining of a 

` church, will admit a pirate, a kidnapper, a de- 
ceitful politician who curses a nation, ora 
hypocritical priest—it will admit them all 
to heaven—each man as a“ dead-head,” 

Do you doubt that the churchesof America 
count not manly religious character and life, 
but only theological belief, as the one thing 
needful ?—then look at these two facts. 

First, the Protestant Churches of America 
have une great corporation—the Tract Society 
—whercin many sects work together. The 
aim is theological—to enforce ecclesiastic doc- 
trine ; it is not religious—to promote love to 
God, and the keeping of his natural laws writ 
in tho very constitution of man. So the Tract 
Society protests against none of the great 
evils I have named, It attacks no popular 
wickedness ; it would save men from the fan- 
cied wrath of God by faith in Christ ; not by 
virtue and wisdom save them from actual ig- 
norance, superstition, covetousness, drunken- 
ness, dishonesty. It would save men ir their 
sins hereafter, not from their sins to-day and 

here. It has little to say against war, politi- 

cal oppression, slavery, the antagonism of so- 
ciety, the degradation of women. Even the 
Bible Society, in which all sects unite, dares 
not give the New ‘Testament to a single slave, 
though the American Anti-Slavery Society 
offers them five thousand dollars if they will 
spend it thus. Spite of its profession, spite of 
its good intention, the church is baptized 
worldliness, professing the ecclesiastical the- 
ology as a magical means of salvation from the 
future consequences of a lifo of wickodness 
below ! o. 

This is the first thing. Next, many Chris- 
tian ministers think they can tease God to do 
what they want done ; that they can get him 
to convert men, and if the prayers of the 
church centro on one man, he presently “ caves, 
in” Now, ata revival meeting, who is prayed 
for, prayed at, prayed against ? The Ecclesi- 
astical archers do not draw their bow at a 
venture ; it is with good aim. What Saint 
Sebastian is there who is stuck full of the ar- 
rows of Calvinistic imprecation ? Is it the 
sly, corrupt politician ? the democrat” who 

` hates democracy, but under its covert sceks to 
ruin the people ? No; he is orthodox in pro- 
fession; though atheistic in his public practice 
and private creed. Is it the able lawyer, who 

. prostitutes his grand talents to bring tho 
most miserable culprit safe from the justice of 
the law ? No; Sunday after Sunday he sits 
in an orthodox meeting-house, and requires no 
conversion. Is it the capitalist who rents his 
shops for drunkeries and gambling dens, his 
houses for brothels? No ; he is sound in the 
faith. Is it the merchant who. trades in 
Coolics ? No; he is a church member, paint- 
ed with the proper stripe. Is it the Doctor of 
Divinity, who defends Slavery as a Divine In- 
stitution? Not at all; he -believes in the 
damnation of Unitarians, Universalists, and 
babies not wet with baptism; he needs no re- 


“In dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 


Whatis the great obstacle to the liberation 
of France, Spain, Italy ? It is the Roman 
Church ; and if every Frenchman was a mem- 
ber of tho Roman Church, and believed its 
creed, France might give up the ghost to-mor- 
row—it would never be free. 

We want a revival of religionin the Ameri- 


the religion of Jesus was to Heathenism and 
Judaism, which, though useful once in his day, 
had served out their time, and had no more 
that they could do. We donot want are- 
ligion hierarchically organized, which shall 
generate nothing but meeting houses made of 
stone, and end at last in a priesthood. We 
want a religion democratically organized, gen- 
erating great political, social, domestic institu- 
tions, aud ending in a world full of noble men 
and women, all their faculties developed well, 
they serving God with that love which casts 
out fear. 

How can we stir that clement to emotions 
fit for such a work? Only by a Theology 
which shall meet the people’s want, a natural 
and just idea of men, of God, of the relation 
between them—of religion, life, duty, desti- 
nation on carth and in heaven ; a theolog 
which has its evidences in the world of mat- 
ter—all science God’s testimony thereto ; and 
in the world of consciousness, —every man 
bearing within him the “lively oracles,” 
the present witness of his God, his duty and 
destination. 

We want a picty so deep that men shall un- 
derstand God made man from a perfect ma- 
terial, for a perfect purpose, and eee with 
faculties which are perfect means to’that end ; 
so deep, that we shall trust the natural law 
He writes on the body and in the soul. We 
want a morality so wide and firm that men 
shall make the Constitution of tho Universe 
the Common Law of all mankind ; every day 
God's day—lifetime not to be let out to us at 
the sevenths or the seventieths, tho larger 
fraction fur wickedness, the lesser for piety and 
heaven, but the whole of it His, and the whole 
of it ours also, because we use it all as He 
meant it, for our good. Then the dwelling- 
house, the market-house, the court-house, the 
senate-house, the shop, the ship, the field, the 
forest, the mine, shall be a temple where the 
psalm and prayer of religion gocs up from 
daily, normal, blessed work. 

se 

DE Something for boys to read,—and 
men, too, those boys of a “ larger growth.” 


“ PI go with the Crowd.” 

Six boys were once so disobedient and impu- 
dent in school, that the teacher felt compelled 
to expel them, unless they would promise to 
obey the rules of the school. ; 

“Which will you do ?” said the teacher to 
the eldest, who was fourteen years of age. 

© T'I] do as Lyman does,” was the answer. 

“ Which will you do, Lyman ?” was asked 
by the teacher. 

“Tl do as Dave Bassett does,” said Ly- 
man. 

The teacher looked at David. 

“ PI do as John Freeman does,” said Da- 
vid. l 

“ You must promise to obey the rules of 
the school, John Freeman, or leave it : which 
will you do ?” asked the teacher. 

John Freeman docs not ‘think for himself, 
but promised to do as Robert Smith might 
choose to do. : l 

“ Which will do, Robert ?” said the teach- 
er, who was determined to knaw “what each 
thought. © 

«& I'l do as Eugene does,” said Robert. 

Eugene was the last and /youngest, and 
something of a favorite among them. The 


teacher. asked him the sanfe question. All 


eyes were ve upon him/as five cowardly 
a 


boys were 


can church which shall be to the church what. 


ie He looked at 
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tho bays hesitatingly; finally he spoke: “PLL 
GO WITH THE CROWD !” 

I hope if my little readers know what is 
right, they will do right without waiting to 


find how many are tobe with them. Do. 


what you know to be right separately and 
singly, and let .the crowd go wrong if they 
please. How cowardly must a boy be, who 
cannot act until he sees others act for fear of 
doing differently from the crowd, and thus be 
laughed at! Crowds .often go wrong. For 
one do right, and the crowd may soon be with 
you.— Hume Gem. 
pe gg 
The River of the Water of Life. 
Not through some dreamy land, serene and olden, 
Flow tho swect waters of this wondrous river— - 
Flashing in glory ’neath the sunlight golden— 
Breaking in music on carth’s shores forever. 


Nor from earth’s emerald hills its voice awaketh, 
Glad echoes born of a celestial clime— 

Ever unwenricd still ite bright wave breaketh, - 
But not upon the dreary shores of Timo. 


My eyes are weary peering through earth's mid- 
night, 
When shall I seo the holy, radiant river— 
O'er whoso pure waters, throbbing ‘neath the God- 
light, : 
The burning branches ot the Life-tree quiver? 


Alas! alas! the dim, death-guarded portal! 
Trembling takes hold on mo with earth-born fears, 
Oh! solemn entrance to the life immortal: 
Oh! shadowed doors at which I knecl in tears! ` 


Thou Gentle Shepherd, hear thy creature weary, 
Foraako mo not when Jife’s frail courage falters; 
Let light pierce through the portals dark and dreary, 

And lead Thou mo, beside the living waters. 


That stream which ever chanteth, as it floweth, 
Of Life—Oh! life! the purer life and higher! 


| While angels listen, and the river gloweth, 


With Seraph’s shifting wings of opal fire! 
— Gongregationalist. 


The Sister’s Appeal. 
A FRAGMENT. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
You remember—don’t you, brother— 
In our early years, 
Tho counsels of our poor, dead mother, 
And her hopes and fears? 
She bade us cling to one another— | 
Brother, dry your tears! 


Wo are only two, dear brother, 
In this Babel wide! 
In the churchyard sleeps our mother, 
By our father’s side !— 
Then let us cherish one another 
Till in death we bide. 
j —Home Journal. 


TIE HOME OF THE POET BRYANT. 
BY FRANK W. BALLARD. 


“Who knows not Melvifie’s beechy Grove, 
And Roslin'’s tocky glen?” 

The home of Genius is always a hallowed 
spot; a shrine whereat the worship is the 
more sincere, because self-prompted, sympa- 
thetic, and silent. We all love to linger amid 
the scenes that have furnished the inspiration, 
and fanned to flame the glowing fancy of him 
upon whose brow Fame has placed the laurel 
wreath. Naturally much of interest attaches 
to the features, the manners, the habits, and 
other personal peculiarities of celebrated men, 
We flock to look at them in public. We turn 
aside from dollar-worship, and even from duty, 
to pay whole-hearted homage to the hero, the 
philosopher, the poct, whenever and wherever 
met. But while thus we muse the fire burns ; 
and within us is begotten the wish to know 
more intimately, or at least familiarly, the 
man.whom the people delight to honor. We 
would segregate him from the crowd that sur- 
rounds celebrity, and, following him apart 
from the mass, would don the garb of friend- 
ship, and enter with him, a bidden guest, with- 
in the charmed circle of the great man’s home. 
It was in such a spirit, and prompted by mo- 
tives in which. mere curiosity had small con- 
cern, that, not long. since, I paid a brief visit 
to Bryant at Roslyn, his rural home. 

Roslyn is situated upon the northern shore 
of Long Island, about cightcen miles from New 
York, being opposite the town of Rye, West- 
chester county, and until within fifteen years, 
was known by the unromantic name of Hemp- 
stead Harbor. At the date of Mr. Bryant’s 
removal thither, in 1843, the village consisted 
of about forty houses and a population of some 
two hundred and fifty persons. It hasat present 
the appearance ofa hamlet of perhaps five’hund- 
red inhabitants. It boasts of having furnished 
the site of the first grist-mill built on the west 
ern part of the island, and of the first paper-mill 
erected in the State—both of which were es- 
tablished by an‘ancestor of Bishop Onderdonk, 
The harbor runs up from the sound, for nearly 
a mile, between verdure-clad_ hills, which are 


said to be the highest peaks upon Long Island, 


and from whose summits the prospect, com- 
prising both landscape and water views, is 
grand indecd. Across the harbor’s mouth a 
tongue of sand extends almost from shore to 
shore, leaving, on the eastern side, a narrow 
opening for the channel, through which the 
steamboat finds a passage up to the Roslyn 
landing-place. On either sido of the harbor, 
at the base of the hills, are seen the houses of 
the inliabitants, while the declivities them- 
selves are dotted with white dwellings of 
greater or less pretensions. 
' The land approach to Roslyn is of rare 


„beauty, the road being lined and overshadow- 


ed by locust’ and other trees, and the scenery 
varied and romantic. Entering the glen from 
the west or south, the visitor enjoys, at a single 


eS 


glance, a comprehensive view cf scenery re- 
markably Swiss-like in {ts simple grandeur, 
and prompting the application of Bryant's 
own lines :— 
“Here from dim woods, the aged past 
Spenks solemnly; and I behold 
The boundless future, in the vast 
And lonely river, seaward rolled.” 


The house occupied by Mr. Bryant is a two- 
story frame building of liberal arrangement as 
to room, although far from modern in its gen- 
eral appearance. Nature, and not- Art, has 
supplied its external ornament. A lattice 


‘columned piazza extends entirely across the 


southern front, commanding a fine view up the 
bay, and of the hills on either side, forcibly sug- 
gestive of Swiss lake scenery. An attractive 
addition to the landscape is a little sheet of 
water, in front of the House, whose crystal 
surface holds a mirror up to Nature, and du- 
plicates the beauties of the spot. Over this 
lake, near its center, has been thrown a trel- 
lised foot-bridge, of petit proportions, but of 
pretty design. A  gravelled walk extends 
around the water’s edge, and a boat-house, in 
an unseen corner, shelters a little skiff availa- 
ble for miniature marine excursions. Herc, 
too, is a vine-clad cottage, formerly the resi- 
dence of the! poet’s son-in-law, Parke God- 
win, but now occupied by the farmer’s family. 
From this little nest, of Nature’s building, the 
wildest of paths winds downward tothe bath- 
‘house, on the beach, where, at will, one can 
become a part of a prettier aquarium than 
Art has ever formed. Turning toward the 
mansion-house, we found it shaded by noble 
specimens of the willow, the locust, and the 
tulip tree, and cmbowered amid shrubbery of 
the most varied character, all redolent of Na- 
ture’s sweetest fragrance. Flowers abound. 
Honcysuckles, rose-vines, and other creepers, 
tastefully trained and neatly trimmed, trav- 
erse the porch and climb the clapboards in de- 
lightful disorder. Utilitarianism has trans- 
formed even the sapless tree-trunk into a ped- 
estal, to sustain a vase whose overhanging 
fringe of vines veils what clse were an unsight- 
ly stump. To enter the house you pass be- 
neath a living, verdant portion of flowering 
creepers—Nature’s own architecture—which 
supplies a grateful shade, while far surpassing 
in its simple beauty, the more pretentious 
product of mere mechanical skill. 

The poct owner of all this. loveliness was 
from home at the hour of our visit. While 
awaiting his return, we were debtors to the 
courtesy of Mr. Godwin, whose cottage is 
pleasantly situated-at convenient distance just 
outside of Mr. Bryant's inclosure. With Mr. 
Godwin for our guide, we made a tour of ob- 
servation through the flower garden and ad- 
jacent grounds. ‘This is the unpropitious sea- 
son for buds and blossoms, but I culled enough 
to form a small bouquet—a slight reminder of 
what that garden must have been which now 
lics so beautiful even in its ruins, 

“The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late ho bore, 


And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 
no more.” 


Here, happily placed, a pretty arbor invited 
the passer-by to indulge in love’s young dream 
or some maturer reverie, and suggested the 
query whether this were not the cradle of Bry- 
ant’s brain-children—those glorious hymns to 
Nature that so frequently are found among his 
published poems. Of such a spot how appro- 
priately can he sing :— 

i Though forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen, 
And minglo among the jostling crowd, 


Where the sons of strife nro subtile and loud— 
I often come to this quiet place,” etc. 


A cold grapery, covering vines laden with 
ripening clusters, and dwarf pear-trees of 
choicest grafts bending beneath an ill-propor- 
tioned burden of golden fruit, are among the 
attractive features of the garden. In fact, the 
grounds around the house are orchard-like in 
the number and variety of fruit-trees every- 
where noticeable, ' 

Before we had finished the inspection of 
these pleasing externals, Mr. Bryant returned 
and welcomed us to the house. Crossing, the 
threshold we entered upon and enjoyed scenes 
that tempt the pen into personal details. But 
generalities — “glittering,” however—it is 
hoped, must prove me not unworthy of the 
hospitable welcome I received. I have already 
said that the house is roomy and antiquated. 
The hall is in the center, and wide enough to 
excite the envy of the denizens of New York’s 
one-eyed modern dwellings. On either side 
are two large apartments; on the left the par- 
lor and the poet’s library; on the right, the 
dining-room and another. A rare refinement 
of taste is everywhere evident. An air of 
comfort pervades the entire house, and “ home” 
seems inscribed on everything around. The 
parlor wears not that fixed and frigid look so 
frequently noticed in country parlors. Here 
easy chairs abound, fashion and form find no 
favor, and ceremony is summarily banished. — 
Choicest engravings, statuettes and other works 
of art, adorn the walls, or rest upon the man- 
tel. ` The poet’s portrait, by Durand, hangs in 
a good light in one corner. This is the original 
of the fine eygraving recently published by 
the Century Club. Near the portrait isa 
Catskill Mountain Scene, also painted by Du- 
rand, in which the poet and the artist Cole, 
his whilom congenial companion, are depicted 
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in sportsman’s garb, standing upon a rock 

that overhangs a mountain torrent. A por- 

trait of Mrs. Godwin, by Inman, is suspend- 

ed in another part of the room. Articles of 
virtu, ‘portfolios of etchings, and books, are 

scattered profusely around—Art and Litera- 

ture vying with eachother in their liberal 

contributions to the rational adornment of this - 
rural retreat. 

The library was, I confess, a principal point 
d attrait to me, and I embraced the first op- 
portunity to gratify a not unnatural curiosity . 
respecting the poct’s bibliclogical tastes. Like 
the parlor, this room is tastefully ornamented 
with objects of artistic interest, so fur as its 
lining of shelves will allow. The collection of 
books, although less extensive than Mrs, Kirk- 
land had led me to suspect, is valuable and of 
great variety. In poetry it is unusually rich, 
comprising the works of all the best writers 
of different nations. The pocts of Italy and 
Spain occupy considerable space, as might be 
expected. Books of reference, dictionaries, 
cyclopedias, and the like, are numerous, many 
of the books being rare and costly. Horticul- 
ture and botany are largely represented on tho 
sholves. These have been favorite studies 
with the poct; to the book of Nature he has 
devoted many years of close attention, and 
respecting her works can truly boast of pos- 
sessing much practical knowledge. Tho ad- 
dress delivered by him, before the New York. 
Horticultural Society, a few years ago, has 
placed his name enviably high among the fruit 
and flower culturists of this country. There 
is little literary lumber in Bryant’s library, 
and few books of the kind yeleped “ light 
reading” cumber the shelves, 

A secretaire, conveniently arranged both for 
comfort and light, occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in this room. Surrounded by such an as- 
semblago of book-embalmed worthies, and 
amid so many appropriate appliances, this 
would seem to be just the spot in which to 
give a being to the noble thoughts and thick 
coming fancies of that teeming brain, The 
very atmosphere is redolent of poetry, Na- 
ture peeps in coyly at the window, and the 
rays of heaven, refracted by the foliage, final- 
ly reach the chambers of imagery, lighting up 
the waiting mind and rainbow-hueing every 
thought. Smile not, good-natured reader, 
when { add that, from the position of his desk, 


‘the great poet writes by the help of the 


“Northern Lights!” What wonder that he 
writes so well ? 

Tere, in the enjoyment of Nature’s loveliest 
smiles, and surrounded by a family group, the 
venerable poet passes the summer months,— 
Here, in the evening of life, it is his privilege 
and right to know the luxury of leisure, and 
in the seclusion of these quiet scenes, to for- 
get the cares of journalism, the sinuosities of 
party politics, and even fame itself, in minis- 
tering and being ministered unto, in exercising 
a twice-blessed hospitality, and in winning the 
personal esteem of those to whom he plays 
the part of host. 
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THE PROUD MILKMAID. 

Tt was more than a hundred years ago, up- 
on a brilliant afternoon of September, a coach 
and four, covered with dust, had just stopped 
in front of the only tavern of a small village 
in the “merry country of France.” The host- 
lers were busy taking the harness from the 
jaded horses, and, amidst sundry cjaculations 
and impatient exclamations, were exchanging 
commentaries upon the rank or ioe of 
the traveler. The latter had disappeared with 
the host in the bright and cheerful kitchen, 
where, in those days, guests and hosts used to 
partake, together, of the same fare, After 
giving hisorders for a bountiful repast, and 
adding that he wanted it ina hurry, as he 
wished to reach, before night, a large town, 
somewhat distant, he sauntered along the 
street, gazed at by the children at play, and 
by the old women spinning in front of their 
dwellings, All delighted to have such an 
eyent as a “ traveler” to discuss. What a 
figure he would cut, now, to be sure ! with his 
carefully powdered hair, his three-cornered 
hat, his bright blue coat, with shining but- 
tons, his buff knee-breeches, and buckled 
shoes. His whole appearance denoted the 
rich man : the ruffles on his bosom and wrists 
were of the finest fabric, wide and undulating 
with rare old lace; his hands, white and 
small, showed no sign of hard work ; his step, 
even, had that saunter and case which tell of 
no obligation to hurry, and bespeak-the man 
owner of his time, subservient to no one. 

He was a young man; perhaps not: over 
twenty-two. His clear, blue eyes and fair 
complexion showed, at a glance, his northern 
origin ; his features were regular, his figure 
tall and straight, his whole appearance noble. _ 

As we have already said, the stranger was 
quietly walking along the little village street, 
and soon had reached its last house, prettily 
inclosed by a little garden filled with the 


- flaunting blossoms of the hollyhocks and sun- 


flowers. Here the strect was merging itself 
into a Jane—a real old-fashioned cduntry lane 
—meandering among meadows, and crossed by 
babbling brooks, all fragrant with the many 
tiny flowers of the fields, and here and there 
overreached by the luxuriant wild pear-trees, . 
It was near sunset : the lowing of the cows 
and the tinkling of their bells wasjeard ever- 
where. The fields were alive with the boys = 


EN 
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and girls ‘eine: € the cattle home. It was 
that cheerful hour of the day when every 
object is tinged with the brightest shades, and 
the sun, before disappearing, turns everything 
to gold. Tho traveller was enchanted. He 
had, five days before, left the noisy city of 
Paris, and ever since hurried through scarecly 
less busy or less noisy towns. Here, at last, 
he could refresh eyes and mind; and he was 
feasting on that peaceful agitation of country 
life. 

Just as he was turning from the main road 
into a narrow path running along the laughing 
brook, he saw, coming across tho meadow, a 
young girl, carrying on her head a pail brim- 
ming over with milk. She must have been 
wonderfully fair and lovely, that rustic milk- 
maid, to attract and rivet the attention of the 
somewhat blase young man, used to the beau- 
ties of the unrivalled city, Never had he seen 
such perfection of features and such graceful- 
ness of form. Her bare arm, raised to steady 
the pail poised on her head, though sunburnt, 
was faultless in its shape. The round, outline 
of her bust, and the beauty of the ankle and 
foot, which neither shoe nor stocking concealed, 
the noble and graceful head, the bright red 
lips and beaming ey ane ie escaped the 
attention and scrutiny of the stranger, He 
was at first spell-bound, little thinking he 
should mect with’such rare beauty in such a 
rustic garb ; but soon recovering thought and 
speech, he jumped over the low fence that di- 
vided the path from the meadow, and coming 
up to the young girl he addressed her as, in 
those days, one of his class in lifo thought fit 
to address a pretty country lass, His first 
words were not heeded, only the girl gave him 
an astonished and somewhat scornful glance, 
which must have enhanced her beauty tenfold, 
for the young man expressed his admiration 
in warm and plain language, and ventured on 
some proposals which, in his gay life in the 
capital, he had never known to be refused— 
What must have been his astonishment when 
the young girl, who uttered not a single word, 
yet took the 'milk-pail from her head, aid 
throwing its contents into the young man’s 
face, exclaimed: “That’s your answer, im 
pertinent fellow !? And: Jeaving him thus 
deluged, she quickly walked of aed 

There was no further travelling that night: 
nor the next day, nor for many days | after.— 
The energetic answer of the insulted ‘birl had 
touched a vibrating chord in our young man’s 
heart; From a mere amateur’s admiration his 
feelings had turned to respect. It was so 
novel an adventure that -he resolved to follow 
it to the end. 

On that very night, after he had announced 
his wish to stay at the inn fora few days, he 
made inquiries about the young girl. She was 
well known as the “ beautiful Petronella,” and 
better known as the proudest girl in the coun- 
try ; one to whom no one dared to offer the 
least familiarity, and whoso low birth was 
hidden under her noble and spotless charac- 
ten V : 

Our traveller went to the small farm house 
where she lived with her old parents, the 
youngest of four children, and the only daugh- 
ter. He saw her there ; he apologized to her; 
he spoke to her with the respect he felt ; nti 
at last, after many a parley and discussion 
with the old people, the young girl was taken 
to the school of the neighboring convent, there 
to be educated ; taught to read, and write, 
and embroider on satin—the three requisites 
of a lady’s education in those plain and casy 
times. i 

Three years did she stay there, until the day 
she became twenty. On that day, and by the 
pastor of the village church, she was married 
to the young man whom she had once so brave- 
ly repulsed, and whose patient waiting and 
deferential courtship were fully rewarded by 
the loveliness and rare beauty of his rustic 
bride ; they had lost nothing of their perfec- 
tion by being taught how to shine, 

The milk-maid became the wife of the rich 
banker,and for many a year adorned his prince- 
ly mansion, and did the honors of her hus- 
band’s table, with a native and striking grace 
that every one noticed. But very few were 
made acquainted with her early life and rather 
novel courtship ; she did not wish to become 
a wonder and a curiosity to her husband’s 
friends, but to those who had become intimate 
enough to be tuld of her native place and avo- 
cation, she used to say that when she carried 
the milk-pails and milked her father’s cows, 
she felt as high-bred, if not as high-born, as 
the first lady of the land. Nature had mado 
her a lady, and circumstances had only given 
her.the lady’s attire. 

Ver first child, a daughter, named after Pe- 
tronella’s mother, Jenny; married one of the 
most widely known, living religious Writers. 
In that daughters house my grandmother 
ended her days, respected and loved by all, 
and beautiful even in death. She was buried 
very near her native place, and, by her wish, 
in an out-of-the-way, secluded village church- 
yard, surrounded by shady fields. .. - 
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At Dieppe, in Fran¢e, the following notice 

as recently issyed:+—* The bathing police are 
requested, when a lady is in danger of drown- 
ing, to seize her by the dress and not by the 
hair, which oftentimds remains in their grasp. 
Newfoundland dogs will also govern them- 
selves accordingly !” 


Correspondence, 
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How (or What) Shall We Teach Our Child- 
ron? 


The other day I was a listenor to the con- 
versation of two children, who believed them- 
selves wholly unobserved. “I should think 
God must have a pretty big book, to write 
down everything that we do!” exclaimed 
Henry, a boy six years old. “ Yes,” replied 
his older sister, “and every word we say, too, 
IIe writes down.” “Docs he then write 
down, ‘ Fiddlestick ? ” rejoined Henry, laugh- 
ing. “ Yes,” Mary answered, gaily, the ridic- 
ulous having gained the mastery over her usu- 
al religious veneration. “We writes down 
when Isay ‘ Peekabo P”. Both laughed heart- 
ily; and I confess, I had to smile myself, at 
their foolish remarks, 

“Then he writes down when I make a som- 
erset ™ continued Henry, highly enjoying the 
frolic which their conversation was causing. 
“Of course, and when I snap my fingers, 
Mary replied, carried away by the current.— 
Thinking that this was about enough, I 
stepped out of the closet, where I had been 
arranging and dusting the shelves, and sat 
down between them. 

“You are mistaken,” I said, “ God does not 
write down all that you say or do, you do it 
yourselves! Didn’t you know that 2” 

“ How ?? they eagerly inquired, looking up 
at me in perfect astonishment, and a little 
ashamed of their irreverent conduct. 

“Why,” I continued, “every act you do, or 
every word which you speak, is written on 
the air, which I call atmosphere! God needs 
no books, loe reads the atmosphere, which 
surrounds you, and upon which your actions 
in word and deed are painted, just as your 
face is mirrored in the looking glass, or in the 
clear water of the brook. You cannot wipe 
away your image from the mirror, neither can 
you wipe away anything that is written 
down on the atmosphere, which is God's great 
book of life! 

“But we cannot see it?” inquired Henry. 
“ No, you cannot see it now, but the holy an- 
gels can see it, so can also some people on the 
earth read some of the pages of people’s lives 
they perhaps never saw before. I can myself 
read some of it, though rather imperfectly, 
and perhaps you will, when you grow older.— 
Now remember, children, that, though God 
does not write down everything in his book, 
IT 1s written down, and you doit yourselves.” 

Let us allsee to itthat when the time 
comes when we shall lay aside this mortal 
garb of ours and we cast ohe searching glance 
over our hook of life, it may not fill us with 
sadness and remorse, at the dark pages which 
swell it to a volume of a—life misspent. 

L. P. 
gee AE 
[Written for tho Spiritual Eclectic.) 

Mr. Z. Woucnron—Dear Sir: — Perhaps 
by not fully understanding or comprehending 
the meaning of the spirit, I may fail to give a 


correct opinion of his or her explanations of, 


the cause for the inharmony to which you al- 
luded. Yet I will endeavor briefly to give you 
some of my ideas in regard to spirits. In the 
first place, I believe, (because it seems con- 
sistent with the philosophy of spirit-life), 
that there exists in each sphere or condition 
of unfolding, spirits that are positive to each 


other, and repel each other instead of attract’ 


ing and mingling together harmonionsly. We 
see exhibitions of a like nature within our 
own sphere, and understand that to be the re- 
sult of a “perfect law of God.” “ Positive 
attracts negative but repels positive.’ Two 
positive minds cannot fully and harynoniously 
mingle. Secondly, I believe that spirits of a 
very high development do not possess or take 
complete possession of mediums in their first 
controlment. Nor do I believe that we can 
have direct personal communication with the 
highest development in spirit-life. Not be- 
cause they do not possess their “ spirit-body,” 
but owing to our possessing still gross and 
unspiritual ones, and minds whose faculties 
are not sufficiently unfolded to receive or un- 
derstand aught so refined and spiritual as their 
electrical magnetism or spiritual teachings, It 
seems more rational to me that spirits of the 
higher developments communicate through 
their agents nearer the plane of the medium, 
cousequently the communication .is greatly 
modified to suit (or nearly so) the understand- 
ing or comprehension of the medium or indi- 
yiduals to whom it is communicated. 

Many spirits communicating with the chil- 
dren of earth, do not understand the philoso- 
phy of mind, and the laws governing and di- 


“recting its phenomena better, nor as well as 


many still within the mortal body. Each are 
constantly learnin something new in relation 


to themselves and their own powers of mind, 


directing their actions, and it is with them 
(by virtue of ‘a law of the mind) as with em- 
bodied spirits. As they truly progress they 
feel more sensibly their want of perfectness in 
wisdom, broader and more expansive fields of 
knowledge are constantly opening for investi- 
gation before their progressing powers of per- 

ception and reason, and they become humble 
in view of their lack of knowledge, yet  in- 
spired, by their soul-views of “ excellency of 
wisdom,” they continue seeking. We judge 


of other’s wisdom and goodness only by com- 
parison. Spirits dothe same. Falso find that 
some spirits, like some people here, condemn 
as erroneous and absurd all they cannot un- 
derstand, while others blindly receive it as 
something superior to mortal comprehension, 
and in awe will exclaim, “God's mystories,” 
when, in fact, it is only man’s fully. 

. Our condition is not at once materially 
changed after passing away, therefore we find 
like degrees of intelligence as well as of goodness 
in the spirit world that we find in this. There- 
fore we should judge of all communications 
accordingly. We often hear senseless and un- 
meaning expressions—a combination of words 
which mean much separately, and still more 
when correctly and properly arranged, but 
when imperfectly construed possess no mean- 
ing—no definite idea, and from spirits too.— 
I do not offer this as positive evidence of their 
want of ability to speak correctly, (aside from 
other and more conclusive -evidence it would 
not prove an unqualifiedness on the part of the 
contending spirit), as the “conditions” for 
giving distinct and correct impressions are not 
at all times favorable, and the medium’s mind 
may also be in a disturbed or unsettled condi- 
tion, and the communication or impression 
w ould be imperfect. 

Look within a placid, clear body of water, 
like a true mirror it will reflect your looks 
correctly, then drop a pebble within, your 
features at once become distorted and confused 
until nothing that looks like yourself is to be 
seen, Again, if the water is muddy, your 
true color is not correctly revealed, but your 
reflex tukes the color of the water into which 
you are gazing, May this not also be meas- 
urably true in rogard to the human mind ?— 
Do we not reflect objects and ideas in accord- 
ance with our condition at the time in which 
the impression was given? In view of this, 
two suggestions at least find their way to the 
mind. The first is the necessity of mediums 
living for thein mediumship,—taking favorable 
times and places for a controlling influence,— 
seeking also the food, the air, the exercise, 
mentally and physically, favorable for their de- 
velopments, and never sitting for an influence 
when sensible of a fault in conditions. If this 
were practised there would be less “evil com- 
munications, (as they are termed), and more 
spiritual, life-giving, and soul-clevating truths 
given to the children of earth’s sphere.: The 
second is, the necessity of our developing our 
own reasoning faculties by constantly exer- 
cising them, that we may be enabled to judge 
for ourselves what is true, and “trying the 
spirits,” receiving unto ourselves all that seems 
worthy of our acceptance, laying all else aside 
for further investigation by the higher light 
within the soul, and if each brighter gleam 
reveals new beauties, still hold it in possession, 
but if the greater light reveals greater deform- 
ities and imperfections, seek not to bind it to 
the soul. Can no room there be found, but some 
truth must be crowded out, to give a place for 
crror? O God forbid that this should be. 

Much charity should be exercised when re- 
ceiving a communication from a spirit; they 
labor under great difficulties. I have seen 
them deeply grieved. I have seen them seep 
when they had made a false, incorrect impres- 
sion—they saw it all, but with such conditions 
could do no better. I have also seen them in 
high glee when they had succeeded in playing 
upon the credulity of minds, too ready to re- 
ceive all that came from the spirits, without 
due consideration to enable them to determine 
its merits or demerits. Others will act in like 
manner, and will gravely exclaim, “ We will 
learn them a lesson.” They are too credulous, 
Therefore let us try the spirits, and according 
to the motto of the Eclectic, “Prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good.” 

Portland, Me. L. T. B. Kine. 


[Written for tho Spiritual Eclectic.] 

Now’s the Day and now’s the Hour. 

The Spiritual Eclectic, my: heart welcomes 
this beautifully printed well-filled shect to my 
family ; it breathes not of profane or impious 
lips, and is suited for family reading, It re- 
cognizes the person and the being of a God— 
the inspiration of the scriptures, without en- 
dorsing every word and comma . found within 
their lids, leaving the interpretation to the 
reason of every individual. 

Thus arise human responsibilities ; our ob- 
ligation to do ‘good, to love and aid our fellow- 
man, which could not be, if “there is no evil ;” 
then man would not be a cause, but a thing— 
virtue and honesty would be a mere dream. 

This paper is called for, occupying & position 
no other paper does. It stands on unoccupied 
ground, and it is tobe seen if there are not, 
apong the “ five millions of spiritualists in 
these United States,” enough Biblo or Eclectic 
spiritualists to put this paper on a sound foot- 
ing. We are not of the “all right” stamp 
philosophers, but want things right, by the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and lighting the firés of 
truth, and good will to man. 

This is to be done by each individual stains 
hold and inviting his neighbor to subscribe.— 
Mediums sending their tests, their little pearls, 
gathered from tho spirit-world ; lecturers and 


others sending in their offering of four lines, 


which is often better than forty, 

I have been the conductor ofa paper sixteen 
years, and have taken the liberty to speak on 
this subject, without consultation, as I know 
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in these premises, we are called upon to act.— 
Wo are a cause, and it isa duty by virtue of 
it—by our regard for true spiritualism—as we 
love God, as we recognize the great brother- 
hood of man, in his moral and social relations, 
to put our shoulders to the wheel, and have our 
craftride beautifully. One hours exertion, 
every month, in its behalf, will give it that im- 
pulse it needs, It is your puper—it is my 
paper, and shall we not at once “ step to the 
Captain’s office and pay our fares ?” I know 
a paper cannot live on good wishes. Not two 
weeks since Iwas told, by a distinguished 
lecturer, that “Spiritualists do not recognize the 
claims of God, or scripture, and thus Newton's 
paper failed in advocating them.” Oh, cach 
one who loves Gud and man, help wipe this 
reproach from our ranks. The want of suc- 
cess was from the fact, that all relied for Mr. 
N. to do, what no editor can do, and what you 
and I could do far better than he. A moving 
among the rank and file, the bone and sinew, 
is absolutely necessary to success ; nothing 
less than this will give triumph to principle. 
Place not the alternatives of refined mormon- 
ism, or starvation before these proprietors.— 
The paper is being printed, cash is being spent; 
hand in, at once, your names and your change, 
and prove the virtue and progress of the 
age. Cras. Ronpins, M. D. 
Charlestown, April 7th, 1860. 


[Written for tho 8plritual Eclectic.] 
Hymn to Death. 
BY H. CLAY BURCH. 


Eternal fint of Almighty Power 

Tho universe bows to thy potency! 

Thou movest forth upon infinitude 
Andchangeth all existence. E’en the Throne 
Of worlds, by theo, is scattered into dust. 
Creation is thy roulm—etornity * 

Thy reign. To thee tho stars are floating isles 
Of light, that flame awhilo ns beacons o'er 
Tho wave—torches of God that burn to warn 
The empyrean host that Death on Time's swift wings 
Sweeps through immensity. Thou art of old 
The mighty Alchemist whose subtle power 
Dissolves life's vried forms and turns all space 
Tuto one vast alembic. 


Thou hast been 
Our desolator, yet by thee does man 
Put on immortal robes, and banquet in 
The upper halls of time. Thy hands have wrapped 
The starry baldric of the gods around 
The soul, and thus begirt we enter in 
Tho portals of high Paradise. For our : 
Zarth-pangs thou givest glory-crowns, in which 
Gleam the thought-jewels of Seraphic Love. f 
O! Death! thou once was man’s chief terror, but 
God's simile rests on theo now, as rosts tho bright 
And soven-hued bow upon the storm-king’s breast, 
So shalt thou be until woall are brought 
Within the changeless Omniarchy of 
Tho Heaven's oternal Penco. 


I hear n voice 
Sounding along tho corridors of Space. 
Each burning orb has found a tongue, and their 
Star-whispers speak of the mysterious deep 
Whose atramental vault contains the wrecks 
Of past cternities. It is the voice 
Of God, hymning the Epic of His reign 
To tho love-planets glittering round tho Throne. 
Tho star-robed Hicrarch looks forth upon 
‘Tho rayless gloom of thy Abyss, nor bids 
Theo cease thy devastations; for thou art 
His great Magician, waving thy trident 
Wand-like o'er Infinitude, whose billows 
Feel thy power and cease to roll. 


Methinks I 
See thee stand, a lurid form, upon the 
Dust which thou hast gathered in Creation’s’ 
Urn, and sound thy Pæan through the lifeless 
Void, Butthis shall never be. ’ Tis but tho 
Phantom of the Past imaged upon the 
Darksome deep of our Futurity. Timo's 
Cycles roll forever throughout changes 
Šndless; and thy desolntions shall not 
Be complete. Old Nature's gorgeous temple 
May be ravished; but each coming age will | 
Soon 're-beautify it with new Life. So 
Thou shalt never end our life, but ever 
Re-begin existence. Suclrart thou, Death. 

Smith's Mills, Jan. 10th, 1860. 


[Written for the Spiritual Eclectic.] 

Mr. Eniror :—In your first issue, I noticed 
an article ascribed to ane from which I 
extract the following 

“The Zendevasta, (Bersian Bible,) must, I 


think, have been copicd in part from the, writ- 


ings of Moses.” 

So much for Coleridge’s opinion. But by 
examining into the matter, I find that others 
who were noted for their learning and celebri- 
ty have expressed a contrary opinion to the 
author above mentioned. - 

Diogenes Laertias, an ancient and reputable 
author, in speaking of the religion of the Per- 
sians as promulgated hy their priests and 
magi, says the Jewish Rabbins were the 
successors of their doctrine. 

Eben Ezra and Spinosa, Jewish authors of 
much repute, have written treatises on the 
ceremonies of the ancient Jews, to show that 
Moses is not the author of those books as- 
cribed to him, and that they did not exist as 
a book till the time of the Maccabees, which 
was more than:one hundred years after the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. 

Another fact more significant than any oth- 
er is, the Jews before their captivity in Baby- 
lon had no such names among them as Abra- 
-ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joshua, &., but since that 
time those names are as carini with them 
as Patrick is to the Irish; and how can thig 
be accounted for, except they knew nothing 
about such books and such names prior.to 

‘their captivity? And then the silence of all 


tho books of the Bible from Genesis to Mala- 
chi about the creating of the world, the tempt- 
ing of Eve by the serpent, the garden of 
Eden, &c., none of these things are spoken of 


‘or even alluded to, by kings or prophets, and 


had they known anything about them, their 
silence concerning subjects so momentous as 
they are supposed to be is quite a mystery. 

It is likewiso apparent that the book of the 
law of the Lord given by Moses as it is called, 
see 2d Chronicles, chap, 34, verse 14, was not 
known among the judges who governed Israel 
for more than three hundred years, and the 
account of finding such a book is recorded in 
the reign of King Josiah, about.cight hnndred 
and twenty-one years after the death of Moses, 
according to history, and about twenty-four 
years before the Jews were carried into cap- 
tivity by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
when they ceased to exist as a nation. g 

In the 36th-chaptes of: Genesis, verso 31st 
reads thus, “And these are the kings that- 
reigned in the land of Edom before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel.” 
This verse reads the same as that which is re- 
corded in Ist of Chronicles, chap. 1, verse 43, 
and which is an interpolation in Genesis that 
Clark and other eminent divines admit, and 
plainly shows that Moses is not its author, for 
how could he know anything about the kings 
who reigned over Israel, when from the time 
of Moses to Saul, the first king of Israel, it 
was more than three hundred years ? 

Another author is of the opinion that the 
Jews while in their captivity in Babylon and 
Persia, became acquainted with the cosmoga- 
ny as registered in the Zendavesta of Zoroas- 
ter, the Persian law-giver, and that after their 
return from captivity they manufactured and 
modelled as their own, and ante-dated it by 
giving to it the name of Moses, 

D. D. Manninen, 


{Written for tho Spiritual Eclectic.] 


Drops and Draughts, Fresh from the Fount 
of Truth. 


The consent of the selfish is colder than the 
refusal of the generous. 


Language, although so common, is not used. 
Like many things common it is much abused, 


The most sterling characters are not the 
most popular. Verbose and versatile genius 
generally obtains the widest publicity, as the 
ocean conceals its treasures at the bottom, 
while the lighter substances float on the sur- 
face. 


In the economy of Divine government, all 
punishment is designed for reform.) 


The pursuit of wealth for its own sake is 
unjustifiable ; measurably so is the search 
after truth as a possession. 

Discontents and disappointments are rounds 
in the ladder of improvement. 


Human energy is like powder, in that it 
must be concentrated and compressed, to be 
effective. 


Wisdom directeth, that in giving a child 
reasons for not doing what is judged to be wrong 
the reason of its being a moral wrong be first 
presented as a motivo to desist, and minor 
reasons, such as the pecuniary disadvantage 
thereof, To 


Remember, that reserve and modesty | 
Inspiro respect and confidence in theo, 
Greater than a display of wit or parts— 
How to bo silont is the art of arts. 


His treatment of woman and the inferior of 
his own sex, is the test of a man’s magnan- 
imity. 


In manners, openness and triviality tempt 
rudeness and rascality, as an open house 
tempts beggars and burglars. Setting the 
door ajar is equivalent toa placard, “ walk 
in.” 

LEOLETT. 


(Written fur tho Spiritual Eclectic.] 

Tue philosophy of Spiritualism, as far as 
understood, is beautiful—yet in itself alone, 
like other systems, it is cold. It is only when 
under the guidance of Christian principles, 
that it flowers and brings forth the fruit of 
brotherly kindness, charity and love. It is: 
the wicked heart that quarrels with Bible 
purity, that attempts to fritter away the com- 
mands of God and his threatenings. It is the 
sensuous heart, disturbed by the light of 
God’s truth, that seeks an anodyne from the 
doctrine, that there is no evil; that God 
makes him or her licentious, that fraud, lying, 
and licentiousness are from necessity,—thus 
denying human responsibility,—that we are 
beings and not things. That only is true 


Spiritualism which breathes in holy living, 


that cultivating the graces of the spirit, by 
which we go up, from one degree of light to 
another, showing the temper Jesus illustrated 
in his life ; thus making us practically better 
in all the Telations of life. These are the kind- 
lings of the kingdom of heaven. Thus we 
are happy and must be, as we have the ‘ele- 
ments of lifé within. 
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LOOK AT ALL SIDES. 


“I never think,” says the eloquent Ruskin, 
“that I have seen all sides of a subject until 
I have contradicted myself at least three times 
in relation to it.” 

There is apt to be, in the minds of public 
men, who set up for teachers of the people, a 
strong . pride of consistency. ‘This, if it does 
not actually keep them committed to known 
error, because they are ashamed to acknowl- 
edge that they have been mistaken, is yet very 
unfavorable to all-sided perceptions of truth., 
The mind is kept fixed to one view, and closed 
against all others, 

“I preach the same doctrine that I did 
forty years ago,” was the remark, not long 
since, of a distinguished Doctor. of Divinity, a 
leader in one of the prominent sects; and his 
tone evinced that he took great credit to him- 
self for the fact. Strange that a man should 
make it a boast that ho had learned nothing 
new in forty years! 

Truly great minds are not of this stamp.— 
They aro always teachable—never ashamed to 
confess their ignorance-—ever ready to learn— 
respectful towards the honest Opinions of 
others — happy, as far as possible, to look 
through others’ eyes, that they may see what 
others sco, and thus get more rounded views 
of things. Such minds cannot be narrowly 

. sectarian, They will find something of truth 
everywhere; and they will be able tosco that 
what smaller minds deem conflicting theories, 
are often but the complemental arcs of ono 

whole circle of truth, l 

The Calvinist sces the grand reality of Di- 
vine Sovereignty; and this 80 fills his eye as 
to shut out all recognition of the correspond- 
ing reality of Human Freedom, Tho Metho- 
dist, on tho’ other hand, is sure of man’s free 
agency, and hence infers that Culvin was alto- 
gether in the wrong. If both were broad 
enough to take in at once the two sides of the 
subject, they might see that these truths are 
but complemental of each other—like the pos- 
itive and negative movements of electricity, 
and the centripetal and contrifugal forces that 
balance the universe. 

So of other Jong-disputed questions of the 
rects—as the Trinity and Unity of God—the 
Divinity and Humanity of Jesus—the Nobili- 
ty and Depravity of man—ete., ete. There 
is a higher ground of unity where all these 
seeming contradictions are seen to harmonize. 
But narrow minds of a similar cast gather 
around some one truth, which in fact is but half 
atruth, and this so engrosses the eye that 
others equally. true are ignored or denied.— 
Their sympathies are withdrawn from those 
who differ; there is no openness of mind to the 
view of others; no effort to seo things from 
others’ points of vision 3 and feelings*of an- 
tagonism, jealousy, and mutual hatred are the 
result, This is the history of sectarianism 
throughout the world. 

But narrow minds aro not’ all within the 
pale of the religious sects, ` So-called: liber- 
als” are sometimes found to be themost cramp- 
ed of bigots. Shriveling into some little nook 
of egotistic negation, they imagine that all 
which ¿hey have not seen or experienced is il- 
lusory and false, They recognize neither good 
nor truth, neither honesty nor use, in religion- 
ists or religions of any class, Could they come 
out of self fir enough to feel one generous 
throb of sympathy with their fellows, they 
might learn that other men’s experiences are 
as real as their own, and their perception as 
much to be respected. 

Modern reformers, so-called, too, are often 
found lacking in breadth. We find them, in 
many instances, fixing upon some one branch 
or anglo of Reform, — as, Anti-Slavery, Anti- 
War, Temperance, Woman’s Rights, etc. —and 
_ magnifying this out of all proportion, make 
devotion to it in their way, the test of fealty 
to Humanity; and hence decry and depreciate 
all labors in other departments. Any laborer, 
to bo efficient, should select his own field, and 
choose his own tools, and use them in his own 
way. But if he insists that all others should 
work in the same patch, with the same instru- 
ments, and after exactly the same method, he 
shows that lio neither understands himself nor 
the magnitude of his calling. The broad- 
minded philanthrophist ‘sees that the ficld is 
large, the labor various, the workmen as va- 
ried in qualifications; and he rejoices in all 

i earnest, self-sacrificing work, even though 

bunglingly performed, 

Narrowness is perhaps not altogether blame- 
able or avoidable, It may be born in us. The 
walls of our clayey tenement may bo so cramp- 
ed, or the texture of our mental fiber so un- 
elastidsthat breadth and comprehensiveness 
are impossible while we inhabit the earthly 
body. Let those who sre more favored be 
patient and tolerant of such. l 

But in so far as it results from mere pride 
ef consistency, or from a self-conceit which 


„hands. Then shall we have a fellow-fecling 
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makes us unteachable, inhospitable to the 
thoughts of others, it may be outgrown. Too 
much of it unquestionably, springs from the 
lack of a genorous interest in—an all-embrac- 
ing love towards—our human: brotherhood. 
We despise our differing brothers, and care 
not for their goods or their truths, Were we 
loving and reverent to all, as we like to have 
others respectful to us, then should we be open 
to conviction on all sides. 

A striking illustration of the influence . of 
friendly feelings in opening the way for over- 
coming differences of opinion, occurred in the 
last century, between two English gentlemen. 
They had been sworn friends in college; separ- 
ated in after years, one became a devout Ro- 
man Catholic, the other an earnest adherent of 
the Anglican Protestant Church. They opened 
a correspondence on the subject, each endeav- 
oring. to set before the other the merits of his 
own faitli, The result was, both were con- 
verted, and changed placés — the Protestant 
became a Romanist, thé Romanist a Protest- 
ant ! 

This singular case, while it shows the recep- 
tivity of truo friendship, shows also narrow- 
ness on both sides. Had each been broad 
enough to have seen the essential truths of the 
other, without abandoning his own, they might 
have met half-way, or rather on the common 
ground of a higher catholicism. 

Spiritualists, of all others, should be broad, 
catholic, and eclectic—open to the truths and 
uses of all types of mind, and all phases of 
experience. ‘The man who truly respects his 
own individuality, will respect that. of , all 
others,—will see that the honest convictions 
of no mind are to be despised. ‘Too often do 
even Spiritualists allow a novel idea, or a 
glimpse of some side of truth not seen before, 
to seemingly blot out other ideas equally as 
important. Too’often are they inclined to de- 
preciate the wisdom and experience of. the 
past as utterly misguided, — to forget, in the 
dazzling light of to-day, that the same sun 
shone yesterday, , 

It is, indeed, a glorious thing to know that 
we can walk and talk with angels; but this is 
not all there is to be known or done. We are 
to become ourselves angels of beneficence to 
all around us, by earnestly engaging in every 
good word and work that offers itself to our 


with all the good on earth and in heayen.— 
Then shall we see a friend and a brother in 
every earnest worker in whatever part of the 
great field of Human Improvement. 

A. E. N. 


Paan amana 
THE MARBLE FAUN, AGAIN. 

We last week made some remarks upon this 
great book, which we illustrated by a fow ex- 
tracts. We promised to recur to it again with 
a view to show that Hawthorne’s mind has also 
been exercised upon those great and puzzling 
problems which have been more or less discuss 
ed by Spiritualists—problems, in fact, which no 
other religionists have dared to look boldly in 
theface. Although a novel, this book deals with 
fundamental things. A mind like Hawthorno’s 
cannot trifle—cannot skip and play upon the 
surface of things, but must ascend to the 
heights, and descend to the depths of life. Ie 
is necessarily stirred by great and pressing 
thoughts, and his spirit is therefore tinged by 
tragic hues, Like Carlyle’s hero, he is on his 
devious way from the “everlasting No,” to 
the “ everlasting Yea”—a journey inevitable 
to every man of high and earnest thought.— 
To men and women of hopeful natures—per- 
sons whose mental and physical constitutions 
are pervaded by the light of truth, the journey 
is a comparatively casy one. They, have, as 
we have often heard revivalists pertinently 
say, “a little heaven to go to heaven -in.”— 
Other persons of more sombre and hopeless 
constitutions, and of more questioning and ex- 
acting intellects, have to reach the “ promised 
land” of full faith through much tribulation 


of thought. The onward way, which, how- |: 


ever, they must go, has to be disputed inch by 
inch, until at last the glory of a full and sure 
faith makes unspeakably glad their entire be- 
ing. After they have penetrated the hard and 
cold crust of human life, and reached the 
eternal fire of love that underlies all, they 
have no longer chilling doubts— life is no 
longer a mocking mystery, but an ineffable 
and glorious reality. 

Hawthorne, a man of great genius, is one of 
the latter class of persons. Hoe has gone 
slowly on his pre-appointed journey. IIe has 
been in the thickets of doubt—has_ travelled 
toward the unfading light through many blind- 
ing and bewildering storms; but we think he 
is now drawing near to the “ Celestial City,” 
to recede from it no more forever. We think 
we can see signs of this enlarged and sure 
faith in the Marble Faun. ` 

But to further indicate the growing faith of 
Hawthorne, we shall have to make a few more 
extracts from his book ; and to make the ez- 
tracts intelligible to the reader, we shall have 
to give a brief statement of tho ‘story. We 
last week remarked that three of the princi- 
pal characters of the book are artists. The 
fourth principal personage of the story, and 
the one who suggests its name, is a beautiful 
Italian, bearing the name of Donatello. He 
isa simple and inexperienced young fellow 
who very much resembles the famous marble 
.Faun of Praxiteles. He attaches himself to 


owl, ina tower that surmounts his castle — 
While taking, for the first time, Kenyon up 


a sigh, “it has a weary staircase, and dismal 
chambers, and it is very lonesome at the sum- 
mit!” 


tello shows ‘his friend its furniture—among 
other things a human skull, an.hcir-loom of his 
family. 
fellow, objects to the death’s head as an un- 
welcome presence, and he thus moralizes, in 
view of it, to his afflicted friend : 


to fling the dead weight of our mortality upon 
our immortal hopes. While we live on earth, 
*tis true, ve must needs carry our skeletons 
about with us; but, for heaven’s sake, do not 
let us burden our spirits with them, in our 
feeble efforts to soar upward! Believe me, it 
will change the whole aspect of death, if you 
can once disconnect it, in your idea, with that 
corruption from which it disengages our higher 
part.” 


Miriam, one of tho lady characters, but who, 
being a superior and very brilliant woman, 
does not regard him with a feeling other than 
she would experience for a playful, good-natur- 
ed pet animal, in whieh light, indeed, from his 
strong resemblanco to. the fabled Faun, she 
rather estimates him—the rather, as he man- 


_ifests none other than animal traits. Still, he 


is unaccountably attached to her, and accom- 
panies her everywhere as would a loving dog. 
One day while exploring;in company with 
Kenyon, Donatello, Miriam, ‘and Hilda, the 
catacombs of Rome,. Miriam encounters a 
ghostly stranger, to whom, by some singular 
fate, she is tragically connected. They meet 
with mutual repugnance. The quick eyes and 
keen instincts of Donatello sees the embar- 
rassment of the parties, and at once is seized 
with a dreadful hatred for the stranger, whose 
presence, he instinctively detects, bodes no- 


‘good to the lady whom he so wholly loves. 


This ghostly, mysterious stranger and Miriam 
often encounter each other in the presence of 
the jealous Donatello, whose rage at the for- 
mer waxes stronger and stronger. At last the 
three meet near the Tarpeian Rock, and Don- 
atello, in a fit of ungovernable rage, seizes the 
offensive stranger, and, encouraged by the look 
of Miriam, hurls him down the dreadful prec- 
ipice! This crime transforms the poor youth, 
and brings to his hitherto innocent spirit the 
consciousness of having committed a terrible 
crime, 


While the act attaches Miriam to him in 
steadfast and deathless love, it has a most stun- 
ning effect upon the poor fellow, and even for 
a while silences his love to her for whose sake 
the deed was accomplished. He leaves her 
society, and retires to his estate in Tuscany, 
and there becomes asolitary and moody man, 
—the sense of crime still burning more and 
more deeply within him. Kenyon visits him, 
and becomes his counsellor, and, in so far as: he 
can, his comforter. Miriam, too, who is a 
singular, yet noble woman, hovers, unbe- 
known, near him: But the transformation of 
the poor fellow is complete. His guilt haunts 
him continually, and he can. receive no solace. 
He tarries most of the time, like & brooding 


into his penanee-loft, he remarks to him: 
“Come, then,” raid the Count, adding with 


“ Like a man’s life, when-he has climbed to 
eminence,” remarked the sculptor ; “or, let 
us rather say, with its difficult steps, and the 
dark prison-cells you speak of, your tower re- 
sembles the spiritual existence of many a sin- 
ful soul, which, nevertheless, may struggle up- 
ward into the pure air and light of Heaven at 
last !” : 


After getting into his airy chamber, Dona- 


Kenyon, who would be a cheerful 


“Tt is absurdly monstrous, my friend, thus 


That is good talk, and full of light. Year 


him again, as he gives vent to feclings which 
the grand scene around suggests: 

. « 

“Thank God -for letting me ‘behold this - 


scene!” said the sculptor, a devout man in his 
way, reverently taking off his hat. “I have 
viewed it from many points, and never with- 
out as full a sensation of gratitude as my heart 
seems capable of feeling. How it strengthens 
the poor human spirit in its reliance on His 
providence, to ascend but this little way above 
the common level, and so attain a somewhat 
wider glimpse of His dealings: with mankind. 
He doeth all things right. His will be done !” 

“ You discern something that is hidden from 
me,” observed Donatello, gloomily, though 
striving with unwonted grasp to catch the 
analogies which so cheered his friend. I see 
sunshine on one spot, and a cloud on another, 
and no reason for it in either case. The sun 
on you; the cloudon me! What comfort can 
I draw from this?” ; 

“Nay; I cannot preach,” said Kenyon, 
“with a page of heaven and a page of earth 
spread wide open before us! Only begin to 
read it, and you will find it interpreting itself 
without the aid of words. It is a great mis- 
take to try to put our best thoughts into hu- 
man language. When we ascend into the 
higher regions of emotion and spiritual enjoy- 
ment, they are only expressible by such grand 
hieroglyphies as these around us.” 

This is fine and true philosophy, and is 
doubtless Hawthorne’s own. Jé begins to 
solve the great problem satisfactorily to him- 
self, and a noble and grand faith is dawning in 
his mind. Donatello is profiting somewhat by 
even his crime. The author says of him, — 
“The effect of this hard lesson, upon Donatel- 
lo’s intellect and disposition, wag very strik- 
ing. It was perceptible that he had glimpses 
of strange and subtle matters in those dark 
caverns, into which all men must descend, if 
they would know anything beneath the sur- 
face and illusive pleasures of existence. And 
when they emerge, though blinded and daz- 
zled by the daylight, they take truer and sad- 
der views of life forever afterwards.” 

He says again of Donatello: “In the black 


-depths, the Faun had found a soul, and was 


‘story she commenced a little while previous 
to her death. We subjoin a portion of the ar- 
ticle :— 


struggling with it toward the light of beay- 
en.” : 

As long as this article is, we cannot refrain 
from taking one ‘more extract as indicative of 
Hawthorne’s views of the ends of sin, Dona- 
tello has. partially risen from the “slough of 
despond” into which his crime cast him, and 
is putting on beautiful spiritual garments. © 

IIe and the lovely Miriam are brought to- 
gether, and sho thus speaks of his heavenly 
transformation : 


“Ts he not beautiful ?” said Miriam, watch- 
ing the sculptors eye as it dwelt admiringly 
on Donatello. “So changed, yet still, in a 
deeper sense, so much the same! He has 
travelled in a.cirele, as all things heavenly and 
earthly do, and now comes back to his original 
self, with an inestimable treasure of improve- 
ment won from.an experience of pain. Tow 
wonderful is this! “I tremble at my own 
thoughts, yet must needs probe them to their 
depths. Was the crime—in which he aad I 
were wedded —was it a blessing, in that 
strange. disguise? Was it a means of educa- 
tion, bringing a simple and imperfect nature 
to a point of feeling and intelligenco which it 
could have reached under no other discipline ?” 

“You stir up deep and perilous matter, Mir- 
iam,” replied Kenyon. “TI dare not follow you 
into the unfathomable abysses whither you 
are tending.” f : 

“Yet there isa pleasure in them! I de- 
light to brood on the verge of this great mys- 
tery,” returned she. “The story of the fall 
of man! Is it not repeated in our romance 
of Monte Beni? And may we follow the anal- 
ogy yet farther? Was that very sin—into 
which Adam precipitated himself and-all his 
race—was it the destined means by which, 
over along pathway of toil and sorrow, we 
are to attain a higher, brighter, and profound- 
er happiness, than our last birthright gave ?— 
Will not this idea account for the permitted 
existence of sin, as no other theory can ?” 

“Tt is too dangerous, Miriam! J cannot 
follow you!” repeated thesculptor. “Mortal 
man has no right to tread on the ground where 
you now set your fect.” 

“ Ask Hilda what she thinks of it,” said 
Miriam, with a thoughtful smile. “ At least, 
she might conclude that sin—which man chose 
instead of good—has_ been so beneficently 
handled by omniscience and omnipotence, that, 
whereas our dark enemy sought to destroy us 
by it, it has really become an instrument most 
effective in the education of intellect and soul.” 


The above extracts will indicate Haw- 
thorne’s position in regard to the great ques- 
tion which involves the existence of sin and 
evil. He clearly enough believes that they 
will be made, by a divine alchemy, the instru- 
ments of a greater good. But he doces not teach 
that we should therefore purposcly sin that 


good may thereby come. 


The greatness of this book, and the peculiar 


themes it indirectly discusses, are our apology 
for making the article so long. We will not 


soon again so tréspass upon our readers? pa- 
tience. 
i gpg E 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Thackeray, in the April number of his Corn- 
hill Magazine, has a very beautiful and touch- 
ing article in relation to Charlotte Bronte, and 
to which he appends the fragment of a new 


“ One evening, at the close of 1854, as Char- 


lotte Nicholls sat with her husband by the 


fire, listening to the howling of the wind about 
the house, she suddenly said to her husband, 
‘If you had not been with me, I must have 
been writing now.’ She then ran up stairs, 
and brought down, and read aloud, the begin- 
ning of a new tale. When she had finished, 
her husband remarked, ‘The critics will ac- 
cuse you of repetition.’ She replied, ‘Oh! I 
shall alter that. I always begin two or three 
times before F can please myself? But it was 
not tobe. The trembling little hand was to 
write no more.” ; 
He says further of her :— 


“T saw her first just as I rose out of an ill- 
ness from which L had never thought to re- 
cover. I remember the trembling little frame, 
the little hand, the great honest eyes. An 
impetuous honesty seemed to me to character- 
ize the woman. Twice I recollect she took 
me to task for what she held to be errors in 
doctrine, Once about Fielding we had-a dis- 
putation. She spoke her mind out. She jump- 
ed too rapidly to conclusions, (I have smiled 
at one or two passages in the Biography, in 
which my own disposition or behavior forms 
the subject of talk.) She formed conclusions 
that might be wrong, and built up whole the- 
ories of character upon them. New to the 
London world, she entered it with an inde- 
pendent, indomitable spirit of her own; and 
Judged of contemporaries, and especially spied 
out arrogance or affectation, with extraordin- 
ary keenness of vision. She was angry with 
her favorites if their conduct or conversation 
fell below her ideal. Often she seemed to me 
to be judging the London folk prematurely ; 
but perhaps the city is rather angry at being 
Judged, 1 fancied an austere little Joan of 
Are marching in upon us, and rebuking our 
easy lives, our easy morals. She gave me the 
impression of being a very pure, and lofty, and 
high-minded person. A great and holy rever- 
ence of right and truth seemed to be with her 
always. Such, in‘our brief interview, she ap- 
peared tome, As ono thinks of that life so 
noble, so lovely—of that passion fur truth—of 
those nights and nights of eager study, swarm- 
ing fancies, invention, depression, elation, 
prayer; as one reads the necessarily incom- 
plete, though most touching and admirable 
history of the heart that throbbed in this one 
little frame—of this one among the myriads 
of souls that liave lived and died on this great 
earth—this great earth ?—this little speck in 
the infinite universe of God,—with what won- 
der do we think of to-day, with what awe 
await to-morrow, when that which is now but 
darkly seen shall be clear!” a 

‘The fragment of the story that follows these 
remarks of Thackeray’s, is quite characteristic 
of the author—fresh, full of vigor, unique, 


weird-like, bold, and at once awakens the most 
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ae eae at 


intense interest. Not wishing totantalizo our 
readers, we withhold it. But we ave tempted 
to add what Thackeray says of it:— 

“ As I read this little fragmentary sketch, I 
think of the rest. Is it? And where is it? 
Will not the leaf be turned sume day, and the 
story be told?” 


That is the question ; and here we leave the 
sad subject. 


ee 
Porrsmourn, Va. April 13, 1860, 

Epiror or tue Eciecric :— I like the ap- 
pearance of your new Spiritual Phoenix much ; 
was grieved at the decay of tho former Age 
which had been to me, during its life, a con- 
stant gratification and profit, and I had begun 
to fear I should ne’er look upon its like again, 
not expecting from its ashes there was anoth- 
er to arise that could in any essential wiso 
eclipso its glory. The new paper, with its 
clear, sharp form, fresh from the mould, prom- 
ises well: let it give us the clear solid ring of 
its honest, predecessor, and every other pa- 
rental quality that characterized it, with such 
additional merits as a later birth from a pure 
stock authorizes us to expect. 

For one, I hope to see brother Newton's pen 
at work in its columns. I do not think hig 
old readers can willingly give up their accus- 
tomed pleasure in hearing from him. Our 
cause owes much to him, and, perhaps the on- 
ly way he can obtain his debt, is to keep on 
increasing our obligations and our gratitude to 
him. Were his spiritual friends as rich in oth- 
er goods as in those of love, faith, and truth, 
how gladly would they add them in their 
payments. But God bless him, and give us 
more‘of him. 

Perhaps there is no need of any suggestions 
as to the details of the work you have under? 
taken to perform with the Eclectic, for it may 
be presumed that you have already decided 
upon its general programme. But you will 
pardon any seeming pbtrusion upon your ar- 
rangements in the intimation T would venture 
to offer in relation to an especial branch of So- 
cial Reform. I have no doubt it will be ac- 
ceptable to a large number of your subscribers, 
if the subject of the condition of the labor- 
ing classes, and the discussion of the princi- 
ples and means for its amelioration, could find 
a place in your paper. Such a topic in these 
times, when public attention has been forced 
upon it by the recent demonstrations among 
several departments of these classes, would no 
doubt find many able and carnest writers as 
well as deeply interested readers, If the sug- 


gestion finds a welcome in your response, I can 


perhaps find a word or two to say in the mat- 
ter, though they would be uttered less with 
the expectation of its elucidation than with 


the desire of starting it in motion and sceing 


the effort followed by abler pens. Spiritual- 
ists owe Humanity a duty too deplorably no- 


glected by their contemporaries, in preaching 
some sort of an approximation to a Gospel to 
the poor. 
a thing to offer them; some practical food 
with solid pleasant meat in it, helping to sus- 
tain the body as well as the soul, and not the 


Let us try and see it we have such 


indigestible husks and shells of a barren un- 


natural Theology whose dubious uses, utterly 


impracticable on carth, arc postponed to a 
mysterious guessed-at Eternity. 
a C. B. 

Our columns will always be open to discus- 
sion in relation to social reforms. ‘The poor 
do need a bread-and-butter Gospel preached to 
them, to be sure, as well as a spiritual Gospel. 
We are ready to listen to any suggestions our 
friend may have to offer, or any one else has 
to offer. All we ask of our contributors is, 
that they will give their ideas of all truth in 
the spirit of love and good will to men. We 
shall allow to them a large liberty, under these 
conditions. 


We’thank our friend for his remittance, 28° 


it clearly proves he isin earnest in his kind 
regard for the poor in this world’s good. 
c bee = -- - 
Profoundly Conceited 

Are some of the “New Church” people. The 
editor of the “ Crisis,” in a late number of his 
paper, speaking of the much-written about 
lecture of T. L. Harris, says he entirely disa- 
vows the term Spiritualism. Me will have 
nothing to do with it—not even with “ Chris- 
tian Spiritualism.” “We do not,” says this 
lofty New Jerusalemite, “ believe in looking 


aid, comfort, or anything else. With the 
Word in our hands, we look to the Lord on- 
ly.” Well done, you have got along nicely ! 
If you go on at this rate, you will doubtless 
soon attain to an independence of “ the Lord” 
himself. Come down from your stilts, broth- 
er, and mingle a little common-sense with 
your doubly-refined religious preparations.— 
The “Word” tells you to “condescend to 
men of low estate,” and also to “try the spir- 
its, ” and ascertain whether they be of God or 
no. If you are kept from consulting spirits on 
accounts of fears that they will contaminate 
you, why then your consciousness of inward 
fortification is but small. If you are a 
“sound man,” the spirits won’t hurt you, and 
it is barely possible that they might give you 
a few hints which would essentially benefit 
you. We can hardly beheve that you have 
got so far along in heavenly knowledge that 
you can afford to discard all instructors save 
“the Lord.” You must be a“ ripe scholar,” 
-indeed, if that is the-case. “ 


to spirits for anything—whether instruction, 


are much better than the contemplated trage- 


‘pleasant “hood-winking” than this. 


coming off in Mertfordshire.—Exchange. 
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EDITORIAL ITEMS, 

Henry Ward Beecher apologized last Sun- 

day to the trustees of his church for calling 

them “ perjured cowards” for refusing the use 

of the church to Wendell Phillips. He said 

he had been misinformed, and that the trust- 
eas were perfect. gentlemen.— Post, 


We didn’t know before that Bro. Beecher 
ever took backward tracks—ever apologized 
for anything. We supposed he was, from the 
manner he is generally idolized, an infallible 
gentleman. 

DZE A duel was, not long since, on the 
tapis at Washington. We regret exceed- 
ingly that our law makers cannot be civil to 
one another—or enough so, that they will not 
feel themselves obliged to resort to deadly 
Weapons in defence of their injured sensibili- 
ties. It shocks us greatly, at first, to hear of 
one of these terrible affairs in combryo, We 
are soon soothed, however, from the cer- 
tainty that the parties will contrive to get 
themselves arrested before matters come to 
a “bloody issue.” That “law of arrest” 
is a capital dodge, because it allows gentlemen 
to justify their courage, and still preserve to 
them a whole hide, After all, these farces 


dies ! 

aS We havo taken rather a long pull at 
“The Marble Faun,” this week. It is a great 
book, and we find ourselves powerfully at- 
tracted to it. Those who havent patience to 
read that longer article, may be excused by 
reading this, ° 


SS What we have said of our neighbor, 
the Banner of Light, in another column, was 
not prompted by the tickle-me-Tobie-and-Vll-” 
tickle-you spirit, for our article in relation to 
that paper was written for our last week's is- 
sue, and was accidentally crowded out, It 
was of course prepared before we saw the 
Banner’s notice of us. We thank our neigh- 
bor for his handsomely expressed opinion of 
us. 


Gos” Mrs. Brown’s Acrraror, which has 
hitherto been printed in Cleveland, has trans- 
ferred its list to the Banner of Light. Spas- 
modic papers are prone to early decay. To 
live long, one has to be calm and easy. 

Kas. The Practical Christian, the Hopedale 
paper, has also been discontinued. We are 
sorry, for it was a paper to be always read’ 
with profit. “It was too good to live,” as we 
sometimes say of amiable persons whose early 
demise causes us to mourn. 

The mischievous winking of a beautiful co- 
quette from under a smart hood, Prentice 
thinks, is a pleasant kind of hood-winking.— 
Post. 

We heartily wish there were no more un- 
But 
from this even, disastrous consequences fre- 
quently ensue., 

Consumption or Forrren Spirits IN THE 
Unirep Srares.—The importation of foreign 
distilled spirits into the United States in the 
year 1859, amounted to $5,300,680, or nearly 
a million anda half more than in 1858. Of 
this amount $3,262,058 was brandy, the 
largest amount of this article ever received in 
one year. 

The total consumption of all imported bev- 
erages during the last year, was as follows: 


Distilled Spirits, $5,300,680 
Wines, 3,502,148 
Beer, Ale and Porter, 771,199 
Total, $9,574,027 

{ Exchunge. 


The above statement has a fearful look. It 
relates toa kind of spiritualism with which 
we have no fellowship. What can be done to 
counteract this sensual scourge—this dreadful 
dissipation of time, money, health, and happi- 
ness ? 

It was understood that the warrants against 
Heenan and Sayers would be executed at once, 
and the parties required to find sureties to a 
heavy amount, as the magistrates are deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent the fight from 


low it is that any civilized country should 
in any way and manner countenance, or admit 
of, such a brutal proceeding as prize-fighting, 
is tous a matter of some wonder. We do 
not much marvel, considering human combat- 
iveness, that men sometimes get into sponta- 


- neous fisticulls, and bite, and scratch, and maul 


each other. This is pitiablo enough, to be 
sure, but how much worse, and what depravi- 
ty does it manifest, when fighting is deliber- 
ately indulged in for gambling purpoges, O 
that we could all get more in the practice of 
fighting “the good fight of faith and heaven- 
ly charity!” We hope the fight between 
Heenan and Sayers did not and will not oc- 
cur. : 

‘We have heard of an.old gentleman ‘who 
had three daughters, all of whom were mar- 
riageable. A yoùng fellow went a-wooing the 
youngest, and finally got her consent to take 
him & for hetter or for worse.” On applica- 
tion to the old geutleman for his consent, he 
flew into a violent rage, declaring that no man 
should “ pick his daughters in that way,” and 
if he wished to get into his family, he might 
marry the oldest, or leave the house forth- 
with.—Lachange. 

Now if the old man wanted to have his 
oldest and homeliest girls married off first, he 
should have heightened their attractions by 
superadding some extra “ spondulics.” Noth- 
ing like money to make girls marketable. 

The Jackson -county (Wisconsin) Banner 
vouches for the fact that silver diggings have 
been discovered in that county. The dig- 
gers arc in a high state of feather over the 


discovery, and are 
precious metals.—Eechange, 


wool gathering among the stars, rather than 
in some perfectly feasible sheep-pasture. 


rial brethren, especially to the editors of the 
Portland Transeript and Bridgton Reporter— 
for their liberal notices of us, 
their hair as much,” when opportunity occurs, 


son any great shakes, according to a letter of 
his to Mr. Randall, Jefferson’s nephew and 
biographer, and which has been published 
since Macaulay's death. Macaulay’s bad opin- 
ion of our great statesman, and one of man- 
kind’s greatest benefactors, will lessen neither 
our love or reverence for, nor our pride in, 
him. 


preparing to unearth the 


If they don’t get their “ feathera ” pretty 


thoroughly plucked before they “unearth” 
much of the “ precious metal,” we shall lose 
our guess. Digging potatoes is,in a long run, 
a much more profitable kind of mining than 
gold-digging. But man, for some high reason, 
doubtless, had much rather take his chance in 
Utopia, than in a place whose possibilities are 
fully measured. 


He seems to prefer to go a 


Ee We feel greatly obliged to our edito- 


We will “pull 


ETZ Macauldy didn’t think Thomas Jeffer- 


Macaulay could not forget—nor can 


any other genuine Englishman—the disservice 
which Jefferson did to his country, 
one of Jeflerson’s weaknesses — if weakness 
we may call it—to hate England, and it is 
quite natural that England should reciprocate 
the dislike. 


It was 


Macaulay not only had no faith in Jefferson, 


but none in his work, He thought our repub- 
lican institutions would ultimately come to 
nought. We feel happy in the thought that 
we are not obliged to receive Macaulay's dic- 
tum in this great matter, as infallible, While 
admitting that he knew a “ thing or two,” we 
certainly are not obliged to admit that he 
knew everything. It takes everybody to know 
that. much, 


“Jolin Tyler Hodges, the energetic conduct- 


or of the Bank Note Reporter, died very sud- 
denly at the Insane Asylum last week, adding 
another to the many warnings against that 
devotion to business that is carrying off so 
many of our eminent merchants,” 


So say the papers; yet no-one recommends 


that business be abandoned, and State and 
Wall streets abolished, because they “ tend to 
insanity.” But when some imprudent man or 
weak woman becomes so interested in the glo- 
rious truth of immortality demonstrated, as 
to lose their mental balance, what an outery 
is raised against Spiritualism as a cause of in- 


sanity ! 
The New Dispensation. 
BY LIZZIĘ FLY. 


Brightly through the mists of error, 

Gleam the glorious beams of truth, 
© And the weary, worn wayfarer 

Feels the kindling glow of youth, 

And his pilgrim staff no longer 

. Need support the trembling limb— 

In his faith he hath grown stronger, 
Lo the heavens are oped to him. 

No dim isle of brief enchantment— 
No uncertain fairy lind; 

But a heaven of real advancement 
With its portals high and grand. 

And the path he trod in sadness, 
Weak in spirit, sad and lone, 

Now is radiant with gladness, 
Flowing from our Father's throne. 

Let no heart live on in sorrow— 
Let no spirit grope in doubt; 

No breast so stung but it may borrow 
From God's mercies all about, 

» Gleams of comfort for the woundeds 

Kays of joy for the distressed, 

And in faith securely founded 
There is an eternal rest. 


ee NEE 
Addressed to those who * wish us Success.” 


Brethren, at this stage of our progress, we 
have no doubt you are sincere in wishing us to 
“ succeed” in our present undertaking. But, 
with yourkind permission, we will furnish you 
a hint which, if carried into practice, will 
really fulfil your wishes in respect to us. We 
would have youyafter the style of the most 
effective orators, “suit the action to the 
word,” and fork over to us two dollarsfor the 
Ecurctic for one year. Now when our 
friends do this, we cannot entertain the least 
doubt of their sincerity when they “ wish us 
success.” But if they stop short with the 
mere lip-expression of the “ wish,” we assure 
them that they confer upon us neither “ aid” 
nor “ comfort.” To say to us, “ Be ye warmed, 
and be ye clothed,” and at the same time to 
lend us no assistance toward realizing these 
desirable things, fails to excite in us any grat- 
itude On P instantly repeat (men- 
tally), the/ query of the Apostle, “ How 
dwelleth the love of God in them?” How- 
ever, we a n't flinging any ; we have great 
faith that our numerous friends will verify to 
us their good wishes in the most substantial 
manner possible. We do not expect to be 


obliged to regard them as so many barren fig 
trees. E 


To the gentleman who sent us word, the 
other day, that, if we will send him the 


Eciectic “ right along,” he will “ give us 


credit for a hundred dollars,” we reply, if Re 
will send us one of those handsome “ picters” 
enstamped with the figure “2, we will not 
only send him the paper, but we will give 
him—which will do him no harm—the credit 
of being—n pretty generous fellow. 


(Reported for tho Spiritual Eclectle.] 


Mrs. J. W. Currier at Meclantes: Hall, Port- 
and. 


On the afternoon and evening of Sunday, 
April 15th, Mrs. J. W. Currier, of Lowell, 
addressed the spiritual audience at Mechan- 
ics’ Hall. We.present our readers, this week, 
with a report of the lectures on the subject of 
“ The Spirit World?” Mrs. Currier is a 
trance-speaker of great power. 

Man’s curiosity is ever sceking to penetrate 
the mysteries- of the spirit land. Poets and 
philosophers have speculated upon it —even 
the great Athenian philosopher, Socrates ; 
while the Grecian sage, Plato, sought by the 
study of material objects to understaad the 
unseen. The verse of Homer expresses the 
same, though in aless degree than Dante, 
whose affections were ever drawing him 
heavenward after a beloved spirit. 

Tho intellect of Shakspeare, to whose con- 
trol the passions bowed, was ever grasping af- 
ter the unseen. 

Edgar A. Poe, the gifted and erring, sang 
of the loved and lost, but his marred spirit is 
now p:irified in tears, and with the lost Leo- 
nore. 

Yet pocts are no more allied to the spirit- 

land, than less ideal beings ; all being unit- 
ed to the higher life by the bond of af- 
fection. Even as a mother’s love, so peculiar 
in its tenderness, never ceases to regard her 
offspring—so eternity has no power to break 
one thread of true sympathy, and departed 
spirits in their celestial bowers are waiting for 
their kindred. 
_ Spirit-life is a topic as boundless as infinity; 
there exist insurmountable difficulties in com- 
municating spiritual surroundings to mortals ; 
hence communications are often vague and 
general. 

The chief of these obstacles is the poverty 
of human speech; bearing the samo compari- 
son to the spiritual dialect, as does that of 
savage nations to the Anglo-Saxon. 

The new-born spirit finds itself surrounded 
by objects of whith human language would 
give no idea, hence new words must be coined; 
and in proportion to the degree of develop- 
ment the language expands, 

Were you to describe natural scenery toa 
blind man, you might give hima vague idea 
of form, since he has learned that from the 
sense of touch, but he would have no concep- 
tion of colors, So the spiritual perceptions 
are blinded by their gross surroundings, and 
those splendors cannot be clearly presented to 
the material vision, Though by spiritual ad- 
yancement, a mortalmay gain a glimpse of the 


cribe it. : ; 

` Music is one ofits principal features, pro- 
ceeding from no usual visible cause, but the 
treesand flowers exhale sweet melody, and 
the entire atmosphere constantly vibrates 
therewith. 

There are spiritual truths which cannot at 
present be communicated, but when they can, it 
will be a dispensation as glorious as that of 
giving sight to the blind, yet there is already 
enough divulged to satisfy any reasoning mind, 

We will, as far as possible, transmit our ex- 
perience, at the same time making no demand 


| upon the credulity of the audience, and the 


first object will be to define the locality of the 
spirit-land. - 

A recent divine has denoted the comet as a 
prison for the spirits of the damned, being in 
its alternate near approach to the sun and re- 
ceding from it, a place of most exquisite tor- 
ture ; while modern philosophers deny that 
spirits have a right to a local habitation, but 
while the spirit retains its identity and indi- 
viduality, it must sustain local relations, As 
soon asa spirit, in his new state, becomes con- 
scious, he finds himself on a ball similar in 
many respects to the one he has left, but sur- 
rounded by objects differing widely from any- 
thing he has ever before seen. 

Having thus far described the location of 
the spirit-world, the subject was suspended, 
and resumed again in the evening. 


EVENING LECTURE, 


` By the spirit-world is not meant the ulti- 
mate abode of all beings who have existence, 
but merely the inhabitants of this earth, being 
a distinct family, those in the external world 
answering to the younger members, and those 
already passed into the spiritual sphere, the 
older. 

Spiritualists often form incorrect ideas of 
the future state. The idea of the outer at- 
mosphere being divided into several distinct 
spheres or circles for the habitation of spirits, 
is utterly erroncous, 

Visible nature presents the only objects 
from which man can judge, teaching him from 
physical phenomenon, that the departed are 
often with their friends, but this globe is not 
their place of abode, although intimately con- 
nected with it. 

The universe is composed of innumerable 
worlds, each of which is dual, possessing two 
spheres, the material and the spiritual. The 
spirit-home is globular in form, like the physi- 
cal world, presenting most charming scenery, 
as familiar and tangible. as the surroundings 
of earthly homes, 

No human being but has a host of spirit 
friends, cither by ‘affinity or consanguinity, 
who are waiting to attend the departing soul 
to his proper station in his new abode, 


spirit-land, he ever fails in his attempt to des- |. 


CTIC. 
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When death occurs, a period intervenes in 
which tho spirit is unconscious. If tho pro- 
cess of dissolution be sudden, it will be longer 
in attaining the normal use of ita faculties, 
while if the body bo wasted with slow disease, 
tho spirit must have time to recover its healthy 
tone, being influenced by physical malady in 
the flesh, although no form of distemper ex- 
ists like those known in the flesh, but mind 
and body are mutually dependent on cach 


other for tone. A 
A subtle relation ever exists between spirit 


and matter, as illustrated by the amputation 
of a limb, and the individual’s suffering in the 
member which has been removed. 

This ig no freak of imagination, but the in- 
visible spirit limb sympathetically effected, 
and thus for atime the entire spirit suffers 
from some earthly disease. 

The precise symptoms and sufferings of the 
departed are often reproduced in the medium. 
This is not done by the spirits, as is often sup- 
posed, to make themselves known to friends, 
but they cannot avoid it. When again in’ 
contact with tangible organs, those old feel- 
ings and symptoms will return. 

Suicides are the longest in recovering from 
past suffering ; every one most bitterly re- 
gretting the step, since he can nowhere escape 
from himself, and the greatest effort is re- 
quired on his‘part to bring peace to the dis- 
tressed spirit. On the other hand, to those 
living proper lives, and dying at a ripe old 
age, the ‘change is almost instantancous from 
infirmity to youth and vigor. 

Sometimes the advent of a new member is 
celebrated by previous preparations, and is not 
unfrequently the topic of conversation for a 
long time beforehand. 

Baron Von Humboldt was received by his 
affinitising friends Newton, Franklin and other 
sages and philosophers. 

When nations are mourning and lamenting 
for the departure of their sages and heroes, 
quite the reverse is taking place in the spirit- 
land. 

Washington Irving was joyfully ushered in. 
by the kindred spirits of Scott, Byron, Moore, 
&e. : 
Earthly animosities are all laid aside, as 
may be seen by the hearty welcome which 
Webster received from his old opponent Hayne, 
who was among the first to greet him. Great 
men are not above enthusiasm, nor are all gen- 
crous, social impulses extinguished. Spirits 
possess the power of reading each others 
thoughts, so that no deception can be practiced, 
and all the acts and motives of past life are 
clearly revealed, _ 

We will not further attempt to portray the 
scenes of entrance, but proceed to the general 
government of the spirit-world. . “ Order is 
heaven’s first law,” without which the spirit- 
ual life would be asincomplete as the materi- 
al. Extremes are unknown, and all legal and 
judicial forms dispensed with. 

Yet no being loses at once his former indi- 
vidual characteristics. The pugilist retains his 
combativeness, the miser his love of gain, and 
the savage his rude, uncouth manners, 

The spirit-world is made up of all kinds 
and grades of intelligences, yet there exists 
no prison, no police, no jury. Spirits are sub- 
ject to stronger moral restraints than any legis- 
lative code—laws so perfect that no one has 
power to violate them, being a result so in- 
herent in nature they cannot be broken.— 
Supposing one in spirit life desires to seck 
some revenge upon his neighbor, that very 
wish would act asa repellant to keep them 
apart till a better state of fecling was estab- 
lished, and thus no uncongenial spirits can 
ever associate. Intellect is the only mark of 
nobility. Aristocracy and nobility are not 
from birth or wealth, although some retain 
their peculiar costume and emblems of earthly 
rank. 

The infallible, immutable laws of the uni- 
verse form the best example of spirit govern- 
ment, which is ever sustained by a reciprocal 
yet individual influence ; and all from the 
infant cherub to the highest arch angel are 
| governed by the highest principle of moral 
attraction. 


— OO aaŘŮ————_Č_Č_ 


Dwicit’s Journan or Music.—We have 
received from the publishers this excellent 
paper, and from it wo have taken an in- 
teresting sketch for our first page. Though 
not professional and technical musicians, we 
are still profound lovers of the divine art.— 
Nothing so refreshes us, spiritually, yea, even 
physically, as good music. 
not but regard journals ‘devoted to its culture 
with respect and even reverence. 


oe. 


Cuannestown, April 15th. 
Mrs. Crovan spoke before the Spiritualists 
at Central Hall Elm street. Text: “ Boast 


not thyself of to-morrow,” &c. 
She spoke of the evils and dangers of pro- 
crastination. The brevity of human life and 
its uncertainty were urged os inducements to 
the prompt and energetic discharge of duty to 
God and one another. For no repentance 
could bring back misimproved time. She in- 
culeated the duty of love, not that of the free 
love of the sensualist, but that -free love that 
Jesus came to impart. _ She improvised some 
very fine lines of poetry at the close of the dis- 
course. . , 

` Brother Currier, from Lawrence, will speak 
here on the two ensuing Sabbaths. 


C. R. 


‘ 


Therefore we can- 


Special Notices, — 


YU We repeat, we want all of our cx- 
changes ‘sent to the Ec.ectic, Portland, Me. 

Communications, too, designed for the pa- 
per, must be sent directly here. Letters on 
business, may also besent directly to the ed- 
itor, Portland, Me. New advertisements, de- 
signed for the inside page, must reach us by 
Monday, if designed for that weck’s issue. 


= Our Portland subscribers will hereaf- 
ter find the Eciecric at the store of W. D. 
Robinson on Exchange street. We would al- 
so say that most of those whose names are on 
the books of the Spiritual Age have received 
all, and some more, of the numbers due. We 
shall be glad to have them renew, of course. 


+ 


We would call especial attention to the 
neatness and finish which characterize the 
press-work of this week’s paper. It is the 
handy-work of Mr. Levi W. Fenzey, one of 
the best pressmen in this great country. 


The Banner of Light. 

Verily, our neighbor, the Banner of Light, is 
alarge paper. We are almost oppressed with its 
weight and quantity of matter. We do most sin- 
cerely think the Banner, with its small type, was’ 
quite large enough before its recent “ extension. i 
However, as its enlargement is an evidence both 
of the liberality and prosperity of our good 
neighbors, its proprietors, we certainly cannot 
find fault with them for extending their borders. 
It is a very able and enterprising journal, and we 
doubt not is doing much good, We hope. to ever 


be in good fellowship with it. 
A ncn 


Tue Mozart Crus or Portiann.—A friend 
gave us a ticket which admitted us, not long 
since, into Decring’s Hall, to witness this 
Club’s performanco of a musical drama called 
“ Haymakera.” We were highly entertained, 
and in some degree elevated, by the whole af- 
fair. We had our naturally strong rural feel- 
ings stirred up to a pretty good pitch—al- 
though the pitching of grass, and the mowing 
thereof, was 4 little too much of a mere ama- 
teur character. Two or more of the mowers, 
we think, have handled the scythe, in good 
earnest, in another “field ”-of endeavor. The 
ladies had never spread hay save in an ideal 
grass-plot, we will venture to say. Sinpkins, the 
city interpolation, “did” his part well, and 
the girls “teased” him to perfection. They 
are always, either in city or country, at home 
in such matters, 

The music part of this performance, we 
thought, was excellent,—nt least it suited us. 
The thunder-storm, accompanied with solemn 
music, was very naturally enacted, and rose 
really into the region of the grand. Olympus 
itself cannot beat that thunder. We were 
breathless with sympathy for the “ Hay- 
makers,” and felt an impulse to rush on the 
stage, and help “rake after the cart,” as we 
have “many a time and oft ” on the approach 
of a bona-fide shower in hay-time. 

On the whole, the performance was. capital. 
This Club, we suppose, is entirely. a domestic 
“institution.” 


| 


Tne Evyeuisn Reviews anp Brackwoop.— 
We have received from L. Scott & Co., New 
York, the foreign Reviews for January, 
and Blackwood for January, February and 
March. It is now too late to give a detailed 
statement of their contents, but our paper 
will, from time to time, contain extracts from 
themall. Hereafter, we shall notice them at 
length as we receive them. They are to us 
invaluable works, and should be in the hands 
of every scholar, especially as they can be 
obtained for the exceedingly low prico of 
$10. 


‘An Important Book. — . 

We have received from Dr. J. L: Lovell, of 
Yarmouth, Me., a book entitled, “ Immortali- 
ty proved by the Testimony of the Sense ; in 
which is contemplated the Doctrine of Spec- 
tres, and the existence of a particular Spectre. 
Addressed ta the candor of this enlightened 
age, by Abrabath-Cummings,” and republish- 
ed by Dr. Lovell. 

This book refers to phenomena that occur- 
red in the town of Sullivan, Maine, in the 
year 1800. Its author was a clergyman of 
eminent piety and learning—a graduato of 
Harvard College. It is not only a very inter- 
esting book of itself, but is also valuable as 
affording another bright and strong link in 
that long chain of evidence, which the world 
‘presents to the external senses themselves, of 
the immortality of man. We contend that 
sensible evidence of this fact with respect to 
the great economy of man was, and still is, 
necessary to his highest good. Tobe sure, our 
natural longings may be ‘taken as strong evi- 
dence of our inherent immortality, but-they 
need, to fully assure us, to be corroborated’ by 
sensible evidence. In this first degree of life 
we are, in good part, instructed by our external . 
senses. They have, so it abundantly appears 
to us, been furnished with the requisite tangi- 
ble proof, as this book, and a vast collection of 
other similar indisputable facts, amply deter- 
mine. : 

We shall recur to this’ book again, by and 
by, and doubtless present a few of its chapters. 
It may be had of Dr. J. R. Lovell of Yar- 
mouth, . Maine, for 25 cents (we think), per 
copy. . . . isa i $ . 
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Thinkers’ Deparhient, 


Love anp Nature.—Love is an internal 
existence of one in another; I am not parted 
from thee, if it be true that I love, 

These waves fullowing me along the shore, 
the ripening plenty of these lands, mirrored 
in the streams; the young day, the ileeting 

„mista; the distant heights, kindled ’by the 
morning sun, all this I look at; and as the 
bee sucks honey in fresh blogsoms, thus every 
look sucks love out of all, carries it home, and 
treasures it in the heart, as the bee does tho 
honey in its cell.—Beétina. 


“Presensions are emotions to lift the 
wings of the spirit higher; longing is a proof 
that the spirit seeks a higher bliss; spirit is 
not alone the gift of comprehension, but also 
feeling and instinct of the sublime, through 
which its appearance, the thought, is to be de- 
veloped; thinking is not the essential; we 
could dispense with it, were it not the mirror 
of tho soul, in which her epieaality is re- 
flected.” , 


iets Love is everlasting first-born, it 
is one single moment, time is nothing to it, it 
is not within timo, for it is eternal; love is 
brief. Eternity is a celestial briefness, 

Nothing celestial passes | pri, but what is 
earthly passes over by the celestial,” 


Tre SouL asks ror Truti.— Tow en- 
ger is tho soul after truth, how does she 
thirst, how doos she drink !—as the panting 
earth, who has a thousand plants to nourish, 
drinks in the fruitful thunder-shower. Truth 
is also electric fire, liko lightning. I feel the 
wide, cloud-over-drifted heaven in my breast ; 
I feel the damp storm-wind in my head; the 
soft nigh-rolling of the thunders. How thèy 
increase, mightily,—they attend the electric 
fire of the spirit. Lifo! a course which con- 
cludes with death through love, through spir- 
it; a secret, hidden firo, which by this con- 
clusion pours-forth into light, 

Yes! electric fire! this glows! this roars ! 
and.tho sparks—tho _thoughts—fly out of the 
chimney ! 

Who touches me in tho fecling of my spir- 
ituality, with him together uproars the spirit 


. tompestuously, and plays in the pulse-stroke of 


the storms, in tho electric vibrations of the 
air. This T have felt as wo have spoken to- 
gether and thou didst touch my hand.” 


I know one! as with infant smiles he has 
made friends with wisdom, with knowledge. 
The life of nature is to him templo and relig- 
ion; all within hor is to him spirit-glance, div- 
ination; each object in her became for him an 
individual ¢hou ; in his songs sounds forth the 
divine joy to feel himself in all, to harbor all 
mysteries, and in them become to himself in- 
tolligible.— Bettina. 


Wuen the seed comes into the earth it be- 
comes alive, and this life strives into a new 
realm, into the air. ‘If the seed had ‘not al- 
ready lifo in itself, it could not bo awaked in 
it; it is life which passes into life. If man 


` had not already bliss within himself, he could 


not become blessed. The germ of heaven lies 
in his heart, even as the germ of blossom lics 
in tho shut seed. Bliss is as much a blossom- 


„ing in a higher element as yonder plant, which’ 


is born out of the geed through the carth to a 
higher element, into air. All life is nour- 
ished by a higher element, and where it is 
withdrawn from it, it dics off. 

Cognition, revelation, is seed of a higher 
lifo; earthly life is the soil in which it is scat- 
tered ; ; in dying, the whole seed springs up to 
light ; growing, blossoming, bearing fruit from 
the seed which tho spirit has here laid in us, 
this is life after death.—Ib. 


“ Arr nature is but a symbol of spirit; she 
is sacrod, because her language is spirit ; man 
by her is taught to understand his own mind, 
that it.also requires love; that it will cling to 
the spirit as his lips will to the lips of the 
loved one, * + ¥ * x 
` How far does love go? It unfolds its stan- 
dards, it conquers its own realms. In the 
shout of joy, in the tumult of victory, it has- 
tens on toward its eternal generafor, So far 
goes love, as to return again from whence it 
proceeded.” 


“NormiNG ‘speaks more convincingly of 
God, than when he himself from out of beauty 


ipaka, Thus is happy he who sees, for he 
believes.” 


ry 


Tae ARTIST MUST NOT BE HACKNEYED.— 
“No customary process can unito tho spirit, 
the prophet, and the God, in everlasting peace 
in the work of art.” 

‘ & 
Close of Faust. 
Delivered is the noble spirit, 
From the control of ovil powers ; 
Who ceaselessly doth strive must morit, 


That wo should save and make him ours: 
Celestial Love did never conso 

To watch him from its uppor sphere; 
Tho children of ternal penco 

Bid him a cordiatwelcomo thoro, 


The Spiritual. 
i The development of the spiritual through 
a serios of material phonomenalization brings 


to explicit existence what was already in its 
ek eK 


PHR Scene ECLECTIC. 


Tho spiritual is, as it were, a tone in eter- 
nal solid identity, which nevertheless sustains 
itself in unceasing individual vibrations. 

Not a particular phase, not some fixed form, 
not some imaginarily permanent phenomenal- 
ity, is the truth, but the spiritual in its sub- 
lime march through its own fields which start 
up beneath its feet. Not the footsteps are the 
truth, but the ever-marching spirit; not the 
particular glance; but the ever-seeing eye; 
not this or that word, however pregnant with 
meaning, but the process of eternal truth and 
utterance. 


Ir 18, we fear, an unquestionable fact, that 
religion, considered as an intellectual subject, 
is ina great measure left to a particular body 
of men, as a professional concern; and the 


fact is as much to be wondered at as deplored. ; 
It is wonderful that the infinite God, the. 


noblest theme of the universe, should be con- 
sidered a monopoly of professed theologians ; 
that a subject, so vast, so awful, and so exalt- 
ing, as our relation to the Divinity, should be 
left to technical men, and to be handled go 
much for sectarian purposes, Religion is the 
property and dearest interest of the human 
race. Every man has an equal concern in it. 
It should be approached with an independence 
on human authority. It should be rescued 
from all factions, which have seized upon it as, 
their peculiar possession, Men of the highest 
intellect should feel that, if there is a God, 
then his character and our relation to him 
throw all other subjects into obscurity, and 
that the intellect, if not consecrated to him, 
can never attain its true use, its full dimen- 
sions, and its proper happiness, Religion, if it 
be true, is central truth, and all knowledge 
which is not gathered round it, and quickened 
and illuminated by it, is hardly worthy the 
name. To this great theme we summon all : 
orders of mind, the scholar, the statesman, the 
student of nature, and tho observer of life.— 
It is a subject to which every faculty and ev- 
ery acquisition may pay tribute, which many 


4. That which is neither digested nor as- 
similated, is—Mere Obstruction. 

As to the stories of slow poisons, I cannot 
say whether thero was any, or what truth in 
them; but I certainly believe a may may be 
poisoned by arsenic a year after he has taken 
it. In fact, I think it is known to have hap- 
pened.—Table Talk. 


Man does not move in cycles, though nature 
docs. Man’s course is like that of an arrow ; 
for the portion of the great cometary ellipse 
which he occupies is no more than a needle’s 
length to a mile.—JD. 


In natural history, God’s freedom is shown 
in the JAw of necessity. In moral history, 
God’s necessity .or providence is shown in 
man’s freedom.—Ib. 


Renicion.—A_ religion, that is, a true re- 
ligion, must consist of ideas and facts both; 
not of ideas alone without facts, for then it 
would be mere philosophy; nor of facts 
alone without ideas of which those facts are 
the symbols, or out of which they arise, or 
upon which they are grounded, for then it 
would be mere history. —Ib. 


“If men could learn from history, what les- 
sons it mighttcach us! But passion and par- 
ty blind our eyes, and the light which experi- 
ence gives is a lantern on the stern, which 
shines only on the waves behind us !” 


GRACEFULNESS or CuinpReEN—Docs.—How 
inimitably graceful children are in general be- 
fore they learn to dance ! 

There seems a sort of sympathy between 
the more generous dogs and little children.— 
I believe an.instance of a little child being at- 
tacked by a largo dog is very rare indeed.— 
Coleridge. 

p 
[Writton for the Spiritual Eclectic.] 
February 15th, 1858. 
T'was morn—winds held thoir breath—her golden 
beams bent o'er 


receive aids and light from the accuracy of the | Our child, ashappy spirits, from tho eternal shoro 


logician, from the penetrating spirit of philos- 
ophy, from the intuitions of genius, from the 
researches of history, from the science of the’ 
mind, from physical science, from every branch 
of criticism, and, though last not least, from 
the spontancous suggestions and the moral as- 
pirations of pure but unlettered men. 

It is a fact that shocks us, and which shows 
the degraded state of religion, that not a few 
superior minds look down upon it as a subject 
beneath their investigation. Though allied with 
all knowledge, and especially with that of hu- 
man nature and human duty, it is regarded as 
a separate and inferior study, particularly fit- 
ted to the gloom of a convent, and the scclu- 
sion of a minister. Religion is still confound- 
ed, in many and gifted minds, with the jargon 
of monks, and the subtleties and strifes of the- 
ologians. It is thought a mystery which, far 
from coalescing, wars with our other knowl- 
edge. It is never ranked with the sciences, 
which expand and adorn tho mind. It is re- 
garded as a method of escaping future ruin, 
not as a vivifying truth through which the in- 
tellect and heart aro alike to be invigorated 
and enlarged. Its bearing on the great objects 


of thought and tho great interests of life are j 


hardly suspected. This degradation of relig- 
ion into a technical study, this disjunction of 
it from morals, from philosophy, from the va- 
rious objects of liberal research, has done it 
inflnite injury, has checked its progress, has 
perpetuated errors which gathered around it 
in times of barbarism and ignorance, has made 
it a mark for sophistry and ridicule of the Ji- 
centious, and has infused a lurking skepticism 
into many powerful understandings. Nor has 
religion suffered alone. The whole mind is 
darkened py the obscuration of this, its cen- 
tral light. Its reasonings and judgments be- 
come unstable through want of this founda- 
tion to rest upon. Religion is to the whole 


sphere of truth what God is to the universe, 


and in dethroning it, or confining it toa nar- 
row range, we connralt very much injury on 
the soul, as the universe would suffer, were 
the Infinite Being to abandon it, or to con- 
tract his energy to a small province of his cre- 
ation.—Channing. 


I should conjecture that the Proverbs and 
Ecelesiastics were written, or, perhaps, rather 
collected, about the time of Nehemiah. The 
language is Hebrew with Chaldaic endings. 
It is totally unlike the language of Moscs on 
the ono hand, and of Isaiah on the other.— 
Coleridge. 


Down QurxoTE is not a man out of his sens- 
os, but a man in whom the imagination and 
the pure reason are so powerful as to make 
him disregard the evidence of sense when it 
opposed their conclusions. Sanco is the 
common sense of the social man-animal, unen- 
lightened and unsanctified by reason. You 
sec how he reverences his master at the very 
time he is cheating him.—Jb. 


Food—Medicine—Poison—Obstruction. 

l. That which is digested wholly, and part 
of which is assimilated, and part rejected, js— 
Food. f 

2. That which is digested wholly, and the 
whole of which is partly assimilated, and part- 
ly not, is—Medicine, 

3. That which is digested, but not assimi- 
lated, is—Poison. 


Strewed poppies round her couch—sho slept, but 
woke to-night! 

Tho Morning Land descried—she passed tho glory 
Light! 

At Home; now safely moor'd amid Henven’s glow- 
ing spires 

Where beanty lights the air—whero bréatho the 

© Angel .Lyres, 

Her carth clogged spirit, now freo with pinions wet 
for flight, 

Poising whero fancy flowers and wisdom takes her 
light, 

Sho traverses the singing realms of joy, of life 
above 

O'er spreading seas of light—o'er continents of love. 

Yet 'mid tho gorgeous splendors of her bright survey 

Sho ne'er forgots us, Parents, on carth’s toils, our 
way, 

Whilo from Heaven's high opening gallery of grace 

Stur-clasp'd with gems, sie meets us face to face. 

’Tis truo, I wish fo smooth that. fairy brow, 

To kiss those cherry lips—but cannot now, 

Yet oft she comes from spheres, where fancies roam 

And bears us flowers from her bless'd airy Home 

She comes to cheer my heart—to give thought 
wings, 

She comesand kneels in prayer,—sho comes and 
sings, 

Citas. Ropniys, M. D. 
Charlestown, 1860. 
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OF LITTLE I WILL MAKE MUCH. 
» To the one talent, I will add many more.— 
Station and wealth shall avail nothing with 
me, Formy humble and obedient child I 
have favors and treasures untold. I will gild 
the temple of his imagination, and hang it with 
treasures rich and rare. I will unfold to him 
the mysteries of his own being, and initiate 
him into wonders such as his eye hath never 
scen, nor his mind conceived. I will steep his 
soul in beauty, and pave his courts with pre- 
cious stones. Oh, who shall set bounds to the 


„power of Omnipotence—who shall measure 


the blessings finite and infinite which He can 
bestow ! We sce a few colors blended in pe- 
tal and leaf, and call them beautiful—so they 
arc—but what are they compared to the flora 
of my Celestial Kingdom, where seats are pre- 
pared for all my loved ones. Oh, comfort ye 
my people, for they are all mine. Tho same 
hand sustains them all. Why seek each oth- 
er’s lives—why live in enmity ono towards an- 
other—why blister each others cheeks with 
tears, and lacerate hearts which should beat 
with holy love? All such are under a cloud, 
Their eyes are holden—they grievo the spirit 
which fain would enter—they close their ears 
to the gentle voices which murmur about 
them—they are slaves to evil passions, Let 
them who have light, allow it to shine—set it 
upon a hill, and it will cast its rays abroad. 
Its heat will penetrate the surrounding masses 
—it will warm and draw others towards it— 
many are crushed over by circumstances— 
—they are undeveloped—but more are hope- 
less—time and occasion will make all things 
new. Most processes in the natural world are 
slow~-nature is patient—she prepares her ele- 
ments, drops her seed, waters, watches, and 
guards. No sudden results appear—they are 
all anticipated, cach in its turn. Man is no 
abortion—in the ages, he is to do his work, 
and answer his end. Ie is to stand on the 
mount and survey fields and forces bencath 
him. Ye will work out his destiny, it may be 
with fear and trembling. What is the span 
of his mortal life compared with never ending 


being—can he not ascend on his old ruins and. 


& i 
t 


catch glimpses beforo unknown? Is aught so 


| foul that it cannot be cleansed? Who can 


fashion the alchemy of my laboratory? Deadly 
poisons, rightly blended, give life, and there is 
an antidote for eyery baneful thing. Oh, 
children of men, space is studded thickly with 
riches, It is for you to search them out and 
apply them—it is not for Ominipotence to 
thrust them upon you—seck and you must 
find. There are. keys of every kind of ore, 
they all unlock something. 

One by one their use is discovered. Be not 
discouraged in the search, you touch a match 
at every step, it will light you to the next 
point, and there kindle another. Look not for 
great torches, you do not need them ; a taper 
could ignite a world. Patient, quiet, hopeful 
endeavors will compass all difficulties. ‘They 
are like burning powder in the mountain, they 
drill holes where they strike and force an en- 
tering wedge, and, best of all, the apertures 
thus made never close. They link one to eter- 
nity, but remember that the joints are in 
series, and fit cach other ; and that to be per- 
fect, they must be continuous and never end- 
ing. Work is life, and life is only effort. Be 
then a live spark, ever recciving, ever emitting, 
reflected upon and reflecting in turn, giving 
measure for measure. So, only, can you bal- 
ance your accounts, for every gift, you owe a 
return to the race. For every idea, you incur 
tho obligation of an act. For every height 
gained, you owe an extended hand to your 
neighbor, that he too may share the vision. 
For every joy, you are to exract some thorn.— 
And he only can apprehend happiness who has 
learned to make his debt equal to his 
credit. 

ete I pn re 
[Written for the Spiritual Eclectic.] 
“Omnis Pro Bono.” 
O Slaves, condemned to toil’s routine, 
All sick at heart with “ hope deferred,” 
What tho’ your prayers seem all unheard, 
Your pains unfelt, your tears unseen ? 


Mourn not your fate tukes such a shape,— 
Your patient martrydom of flesh — 
Effects a widening of the mesh 

Through which the spirit seeks escape. 

And yo who bear the * whips and soorna 
Of time,” neath fickle Fortune's frown, 
Know yo her fancied bed of down 

Too often proves a bed of thorns? 

And ye to whom sho hath denied 
Great genius, tis yours to shino 
Aretlex of the light Divine, 

Unfeigned, and pure of human pride. 

Yet martyrs to the God of Use, 

Yours should not be the skeptic’s creed 
To toil but for the present need, 
As tho’ man were a blind recluse.— 


This mundane life, tho’ short and cold, 
Ts “all for good ;” take heart und hope; 
Within ternity’s vast-scope 
Your good returns a hundred fold! 
“ LEOLETT.” 
Mt. Thaumal, Ms., Mar. 27th 1860. 
+ © 
(Copied for the Spiritual Eclectic.) 
WHO SHALL LIFT THE VEIL? 
How often this question is on our lips or in 

our thougtits. How little do we see clearly. 
There is ever amist—a light film before our 
eyes, and we wonder what we had better do. 
We sce through a glass darkly, and are led to 
exclaim—will the light ever dawn upon us? 
In this state we betake ourselves to medita- 
tion. We revolve and re-revolve the subject. 
We grow desperate. We cast it aside, and 
yield ourselves to ą passive state, Slowly a 
change comes over us—a glimmer of light ap- 
pears. We gain confidence. We begin to 
see the way. ‘The taper spreads to a flame, 
and the road, so dark before, grows luminous 
as wo ady anco—and we marvel that these 
lamps were so long hidden from ‘our view.— 
We must seck to find—and sooner or later we 
shall learn, that favors are not thrust upon 
us. We must hold up our cup, or our nectar 
will be spilled upon the ground—and_ such 
waste is not allowed., Use every atom of 
power, and grain by grain will be added there- 
to. Who is sufficient for theso things is often 
propounded by us and for us, That is not 
ours to determine. We are to improve the 
present occasion, the present appliances, and 
that ended, the resulting growth fits us for 
higher and more important. functions. Deep 
in the carth, the foundations of the mountains 
are laid. ‘They have their bases, layer by 
layer strata are added. They assimilate from 
a solid mass, and in time the summit rises, 
and therefrom the traveller gazes on beauties 
before unknown to him, A vast panorama 
surrounds him, and words of burning sublimi- 
ty fail to convey the depth of his sensations. 
All this comes through the laying down of the 
first particle. As in the physical so in the 
moral and spiritual. Use and not abuse 
brings added force. Tho erid is not for us to 
measure—ours is to make every moment and 
occasion prolific. The law of increase is sim- 
ply for us to obey, not create. We flutter 
about, and fancy wo aro to hang the world on 
hinges. It is notso, That orb is already 
swung in space—and set inmotion. We have 
only to accept a dwelling upon its surface, and 
put ourselves in harmony with the general ar- 
rangement. We must do our part, but the re- 
sult isnot in our hands. Through faithful- 
noss, we develop in every faculty. Aid comes 
from all created things—visible and invisible. 
Even sleep, sometimes brings solutions to our 
oana Oft-times a hint from the unlearned 
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presents a key to that w hich had icik brood- 
ed in our minds, not understood in its breadth 
by him who ji unwittingly provided the tal- 
isman, One builds wiser than he knows—but 
another profits thereby. Each helps all and 
all help each, Wo are individual stones which 
through the great artist get moulded into dis- 
tinct forms, and make a grand and noble pic- 
ture. How many little sands we all possess, 
and of what varied hues. They come in op- 
portunity, endeavor, faith, patience, virtue— 
coarse and fine, threads——but each is just what 
we need to form a leaf, bud, or flower of lifo, 
and rightly appropriated, will terminate in 
some desired end. Nothing is small. The 
finest needle may destroy life, and the subtlest 
poison prostrates the hardiest frame. All 
mine are thine and thine are mine, saith Infi- 
nite Goodness, Trust in me, and also trust in 
the efficacy of humble endeavor. I will exalt 
the lowly, and make the face of my childron 
to shine with spiritual radiance. I will make 
the fect of the just man sure, and the words 
of the truthful like letters of fire. I will 
open my temple to the obedient, and spread 
out my treasures before him. I will anoint 
the eyes of the simple, and he shall travel a 
path hitherto untrodden. He shall cull from 
my garden, and witness the growth of plants 
never before known to him. My gifts are 
boundless as space, and countless as stars. 
Be faithful, oh mortal, and as you journey 
on you shall from time to time exclaim, the 
half was not told me. 
faith, 
— e S Gr 

Ninety-five bacholors lately held a meeting 
at Steilacoon, Oregon, to devise w ays and 
means to secure an importation of young wo- 
men from the Atlantic States, —Mrchange. 

Quilp says they should advertise an im- 
mense auction of damaged dry and fi ancy goods 
—the travelling expenses of all single ladies 
who may attend, to be paid by the auctioneer, 
That will fetch ’em. 


Lord, increase my 


Don’t make up your mind about any crea- 
ture in a belt ribbon and velvet rosettes, with- 


out first asking your sister’s advice, Depend 


upon it one woman can read another better 


in five minutes than you can in fivo years.— 
Exchange, ` 

Very pretty talk, says Quilp, but if a fellow 
isn’t to make a selection until le gets a wo- 
man’s good opinion of another woman—he 
will be apt to defer his wedding day to the 
Greek Kaland.— Post, 

The influence of woman, cither for good or 
evil, on the heart and mind of man, is omnpio- 
tent. Vain are the struggles to resist it. In 
misfortune it tempers the encrgics ; in pros- 
perity, adds grace to them. 

The great use of reading the memoirs of 
men of excessive and apparently irresistible 
eccentricities of mind, is that we may be pre- 
pared to make allowances for the infinite but 
undefined grades of approach to these peculi- 
arities in more ordinary men, 


Sismondi, the French historian, tells us that 

a body of German crusaders, under Godes- 
calc, put themselves under the guidance of a 
goose, which was, as they believed, sent from 
heaven to march before them to the Holy Land, 
After this, no minister need despair of gather- 
ing a congregation, 
” There are some reasoners and preachers 
with such a showily adroit mode of managing 
their arguments, and with such smiling self- 
satisfied assurance as to their resuls, that they 
irresistibly remind us of prestigligitators, or 
those who make lace by the swift movement 
of bobbins. 


The title of hypocrite is casily earned, and 
readily applied very often where it is little de- 
served ; irresolution receives it, and so even 
may sheer amiability, where a man pursues a 
double course of action—one to please himself, 
and another not openly to violate the feelings 
of those who aro‘dear to him. 


If your friend, though a man of strong sense, 
is thoroughly determined to do what you con- 
sider a silly thing, by all means be kind 
enough to let him choose his own manner of 
doing it, as he thus may obviate a part of the 
evil: 

Nor, if the deed must at all risks be dono, 
Hang weoping at his skirts, and spoil his run. 

Our real sympathies are terribly confined 
to our own classes. I have known an individ- 
ual moved almost to tears at the idea of a gen- 


tleman being reduced to live on two hundred . 


a year, but who had not an emotion, (though 
he may have had five shillings), to spare for 
a laborer Jiving on seven shillings a week— 


And I have known a lady with asmiling prog-- 


cny of six, who could not conceive what 
female servants could possibly want with fol- 
lowers. 

Step forward, young men ! _ A Bloomer wo- 
man wants a husband. Mary E. Haynes 
writes from Caroline, ‘Tompkins Co., to Mra, 
Dr. Lydia Sayer Hasbrouck’s Sibyl :— I am 
almost alone i in wearing the Reform Dress— 
People oppose me, and think I am ver y fool- 
ish to dres so anifishionnbl y- I suppose they 


' think PI dic an old maid, if I don’t take off 


my “ bloomers ;” but I feel some encouraged 
on reading ‘Luna’s’ remarks in the Sibyl of 
October. She speaks of a friend who wants a 
wife ; will you please inform her I would like 


to learn his address, I often feel discouraged 
and lonely.” 


| 


| 


. fail to laugh at her with all your might until 


fortiori, as the logicians say. Trot out your 


Aprn 28, 18060, 


A Mopest Reausyr.—The Hull Advertiser 
has the following advertisement :— Wanted 
to borrow, five hundred pounds, on a manu- 
script poem, the estimated value of which is 
ten thousand pounds. 


Wuy are jokes like nuts 7—Because the 
drier they are the better they crack. 
Wues you reccive a kindness, remember it ; 


A rortuxe won ina day is lost in a day; 
when you bestow one, forget it. 


a fortune won slowly, and slowly- compacted, 
seems to acquire from the hand that won it 
the property of endurance. 


Fame is like an cel—rather hard to catch 
and a good deal harder to hold. 


Unaquestionasny if n man means well the 


How the charm of music lingers after the in- 
more he means, the better. 


strument is hushed, Wordsworth sings very 
very prettily in the lines :— | 
“The musie in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard‘no more.” 
But an earlier poet has given the idea a far 
more poetical expression :— 


Even so !—Our first mother, Eve, married 
a gardencr, and made him lose his situation. 

The heart is a book which we ought not to 
tear in our hurry to get at its contents. 

Tue confidential friendship of two bad and 
cunning men is generally an injury to others, 
and no benefit to themselves. | 


“Time steals away with unregarded wing, 

And the soul hears her, though she censes to sing.” 

A Warnine.—Young men, for the love of 
reason, and your own lives, avoid drinking 
wine,-beer, or spirituons liquors of any sort. 
Formerly these worse than useless beverages 
only stupified, now they poison. We have 
kept a record for the last month of the cases 
of death by delirium tremens in this immedi- 
ate vicinity, and mostly in Boston itself, which 
has reached “ thirty-two cases!” The horri- 
ble stuff retailed under various names, by the 


Ir you wish to cure a scolding wife, never 


she ccases—then kiss her, Sure cure. 


Waar is the difference between an emperor 
and a beggar? The one issues his manifestoes ; 
the other manifests toes without shoes, 

Or cloquonce, Pascal says: — “The agreca- 
ble and the real are requisite ; but this agree- 
able must be found in the truth.” 

Every man can and should do something 
for the public, if it be only to kick a piece of 
orange peel into the road from the pavement. 


any one could he sce it analyzed.— Welcome 
Guest, 

Women, but by no means all women, are 
often excessively fond of teasing those whom 
they love. It is generally the very impassion- 
ed in temperament, or the very cold, who do 
so. ‘The latter, where love is comparatively 
languid, may do it almost constantly : the for- 
mer, justin the intervals where the pulse of 
love rather intermits; and in this case it 
seems only to bt a part or form of the gen- 
eral craving for excitement of some kind or 
other. 


A. popular author exclaims, “ What a pity 
some quadrupeds can’t talk !’—We are rather 
disposed to say, “ What a pity some bipeds 
ean.” 

Tiere are hardly any persons so forlorn and 
destitute, as not to hate it in their power to 
do some good. There is much kindness which 
is not expensive. 

It is estimated that, at the present rate of 
consumption, 100,000,000 tons per annum, the 


coal-fields of Pennsylvania alone would meet 


A New Name ror an oLD Srx.—It has 
the demand for 3164 years, 


always been considered ungentlemanly to call 
a man drunk, however obvious that fact might 
be. Hence, various synonyms have been in- 
vented which convey. the idea, with more or 
less intensity, without transgressing the regu- 
lations of polite society. Elevated, exhilara- 
ted, slewed,cut, tight, how-come-you-so,cocked, 
half-seas over, &e., are but afew of these re- 
fined modes of expression. But, with all the 
inventive genius which has been directed to 
the subject, language long remained destitute 
of a parliamentary word for this idea, one 
which would not subject the speaker to the 
usual appeal to the code of honor. ‘The word 
is how found. ‘The inventor or discoverer is 
Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, who, the other 
day, in the Senate, informed a brother mem- 
ber that he was slightly obtuse. 


Inits observations upon fashions, an ex- 
change thinks the man that can “ get around” 
his wife by travelling only twenty-one feet, 
ought to be satisfied, 

Totexess ann Poverty.—To he idle and to 
be poor have always been reproaches ; and, 
therefore, every man endeavors with the ut- 
most care to hide his poverty from others, and 
his idleness from himself. l 

The desire for the marriage of our acquaint- 
ances is very often nothing more than the 
itch of curiosity, for seeing people in a new 
position, whom we are tired of seeing in their 
old one, and of scrutinizing their conduct in 
it. i 

To be eternally talking about ourselves, our 
own virtues, faults, and families, is very far in- 
deed from being an infallible sign of sclfish- 
ness in action, but it isa symptom. Still, if 
we are incapable of anything but personal con- 
versation, it may be, on the whole, safer to 
make ourselves the subject of it than other 
people. 


A Mercirut Provision or Narurr.—We 
do not read the following paragraph without a 
smacking of the lips : 

“ The young ladies of one of the villages in 
Jefferson County have adopted a novel method 
-of raising funds for charitable and religious 
purposes. At.a late festival, a bevy of the 
prettiest girls in the room formed a line, and, 
for a price paid down, permitted the gentle- 
men to take a running kiss of the lot.” 

But we cannot understand how the cause of 
true religion can be advanced by such mere 
lip-service as this. Perhaps the young ladies 
remember the good scriptural maxim, “ out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
cth.— Vanity Fair. 

Miss Harriette N. Austin, Editor of a “ re- 
form paper” in Dansville, N. Y., devotes a 
long article to the subject of her making up. 
Here is an important item: “My pantaloons 
are all cut, at the bottom, like gentleman’s.— 
I like them better than straight ones; and 
those which. some ladies have worn, full and 
gathered at the bottom, are ‘ unmentionable.’ 
My pattern was cut by a tailor, his wife tak- 
ing the measure.” The spinsters precaution, 
as stated in the last sentence, was doubtless 
intended to show that what she was after at 
the tailor’s shop was “ measures, not men.” — 
Nice girl is IIarrictte ; not young enough to 


Avy exquisitely’dressed young gentleman, af- 
ter buying another seal to dangle about his 
delicate person, said to the jeweller that“ he 
would-ah like to have-ah something engraved 
on it-ah to denote what‘ he was.”—*® Certain- 
ly, certainly, Twill puta cipher on it,” said 
the tradesman. 

Nothing gives a man such a just and reason- 
able independence of spirit as acquaintance 
with the master-minds of his country. A 
man need feel little awe in the presence of an 
ordinary living nobleman, when he is daily 
in the habit in his study of conversing with 
those who have gained an inalienable nobil- 
ity. 

Tue Musica Wiust.e.— We remember 
the man in Boston who whistled so exquisitely 
well, that the boys would turn and follow 
him through the streets in the summer even- 
ings, and we fancy that the two following 
verses were intended as a description of 
him :— 

Supper was over—the boy went out; 

He passed through the yard and over the stile; 

The big dog barked as he went along by, 

And followed him nearly a milo. 

And he sat him down ona hickcry log, 

~ And whistled a lively tune, this boy, 


Which took the car of this barking dog, 
And he wagged his tail for joy, 


| taloons. 


LITTLE ALICE A , dressed and prepared 
for a walk, was skipping back and forth 
through the entry, waiting for.her mother to 
get ready to go out. 
was going out, too, . 

“No!” said Alice, “ you can’t go—you are 
not dressed up !” 


Tho beetle stopped from pinching the fly, 
The toad in his hole stood still, 

And the tom-tit heard, with a tearin his eye, 
And a fish worm in his bill; s 

And the grasshopper said, “ I know that air, 
But I cannot whistle it so— 

The tune of tho man with no hair on his head, 
Where hair ever ought to grow.” 

An exchange says: “ A fellow in New 
York offers to match an American eagle in a 
fight against any dog in the country.” Why 
not? If the American eagle could whip a 
lion, of course he can whip a dog. That’s a 


pride stuck out quite early.” 

“No,” answered Alice, “it isn’t my pride, 
it’s my new moreen skirt that sticks out so!” 
Exrracr.—Selfishness withers the heart 
prematurely, and makes a young man old, 
while a kind and beneficent life keeps the 
heart young, and makes old age flourish like a 
palm-tree. Generous ago’ is deserted neither 
by God nor man. Its’ own kindred and co- 
evals may grow few; but strangers perform 
the part of kindred, and youth delights to 
blend its morning beams with the rich sunset 
of a berievolent life. Gratitude and affection 
smooth the tottering steps, and lighten the 
infirmities of the merciful man. God and all 
good angels are with him. The fruits of his 
charity in part remain to refresh and nourish 
him till his change comes, while those not to 
be-found on earth are garnered for him in 
heayen.—Rev. A. P. Peabody. v 


canine ! , 


Wo bet our money on the national bird— 
Anybody bet on the dog ? 

A lady who had read of the extensive man- 
ufacture of odometers, to tell how far a car- 
riage had been run, said she wished some 
Connecticut genius would invent an instru- 
ment to tell how far husbands had been in the 
evening when they “ just stepped down to th 
post office,” or “ went out, to attend a caucus.” 
—Springfield Republican. 


glass, in nearly every street, would astonish | 


“BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 


be giddy, certainly ; but rather lunar on pan- 


Her little cousin said he | 


Her uncle laughingly remarked that “the 


` tion for the past twelve years, and under the control 
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We publish one of the largest and best assortments 


of Books for Agents and Canvassers to be found in 


the United States, and always have on hand a full 


stock of Miscellaneous Publications at low prices. 
Catalogues of Publications mailed free. 
March 27, i860. 


Wanted.—Ono hundred agents, of energy and 
character, are wanted to sell a new and valuable 
publication, They will receive $10 per week and 
expenses, or an agent can engage in the business 
upon his own responsibility, upon a capital of $15, 
and make from $3 to $10 per day. lor particulars 


address S. STODDARD, Boston, Mass., and enclose 
postage stamp. tf, 


Decayed Teeth Preserved. 


Dr. Amur Brown, 24 1-2 Winter street (Ballou's 
Building), by n new article of Gold Filling, is pre- 
pared to restore teeth, however badly decayed or 
broken, to their original shape and strength, avoiding 


in most enses the necessity’ of renioval, 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on Gold, Silver, Vulcanite 

and Platina, with Athelode Gums, from $16 to 365. 

Teeth exci Dy Electricity without charge. 
—tt. 


Henry C. Wright’s Books. 


Marriage and Parentage; or, the Reproductive 
Element in Man, as a means to his Elevation and 
Happiness. Price $1. R 

The Unwelcome Child; or, tho Crime of an Unde- 
signed nnd Undesired Maternity, Price in cloth, 46 
cents; in paper covers, 30 cents. 
` A Kiss for a Blow; or, a Collection of Stories for 
Children, showing them how to prevent quarelling. 
Price 88 cents; illustrated edition, 62 cents. 

The Errors of the Bible Demonstrated by the Truths 
of Nature; or, Man’s only Infalliblo Rule of Faith 
and Practice. Price in cloth, 88 cents; in paper 
covers, 25 cents. (78 

The above are for sale, ñt wholesale or retail, by 
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SUFFOLK DYE HOUSE, 
CORNER OF COURT AND HOWARD STREET, 


BOSTON. 


A. B. CHILD, M. D., Dentist, 
No. 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


Free Love and Affinity. 
A Discourse delivered under spirit-influence, by 
Miss Lizzie Doten, at the Melodeon, Boston, Sunday 
evening, March 20, 1869. Phonographically reported 
by James M. W. Yerrington. Price 8 cents each, or 
$6 per hundred. This discourse contains much good 
advice, and was listened to with very-goneral satis- 
faction. BELA MARSH, Publisher, 14 Bromfield 
strect, Boston. 16—tf 
ne eee oe ee 
Now Gracffenborg Water Curo and Hines- 
ipathetic Institute, near Utica, N. Y. 
This establishment has been in successful opera- 


of tho present Physician during the whole time, 
which is a longer period than any similar institution 
has been conducted by the samo individual in this 
country. ik 

Exectnicrry, ( MINERAL and ANIMAL) is onr 
grentest agent in curing the ills which flesh is heir 
to, but experience has demonstrated that it is neces- 
sary to understand the use of water for its most suc- 
cessful application. Those who believe in cure by 
the laying on of hands, wo will add, that many of 
our most important cures have been effected in part 
by such means. 

For particulars, address 

R. HOLLAND, M: D., 


New Graeffonberg, N. Y. 


‘Herbs, Barks, Seeds, Leaves, Flowers, Gums, Reéins, 


' THE SPIRITUAL ECLECTIC. 


A Book of Thrilling Interest for the Young. 

THE PREMATURE DECAY OF YOUTH. 

Just published by Dr. STONE, Physician to the 

‘Troy Lung tnd Hygienic Institute, a trentise on the 
Early Decay of American Youth; tho vice of self 
abuse, and its direful consequences; Seminal Weak- 
ness, Nervous and Spinal Debility, and other dis- 
censes of the Sexual Organs in both Male and Fe- 
minte, 

The above work is one of the most thrilling inter- 
est to the Young of both sexes; detailing somo of 
the most thrilling cases and incidents, in the practice 
of the Author, pointing out the great causes for such 
decline and decay of American Youth. 

The book is written in chaste language, and should 
he rend by every Parent and Guardian that has the 
‘cust. solicitude or the well-being of offspring and 

routh. Jtewill be sent by mail in a sealed envelope 
-o any part of the country, free of charge, on receipt’ 
of two (3 cent) stamps for postage. 

A In view of the awful destruction of human 
ife and health, by marasmus or prematuro exhaus- 
ion and decay of the nervous system, caused by 
sexual diseases, such as the vice of Self-abuse, Sem- 
nal weakness, Spermatorrhaa, Syphilis and viru- 
tent affections, Gleet, Impotence, Leucorrhwa and 
Sterility, and organic diseases of the Kidneys, and 
fn view of the deceptions which are practiced upon 
the unfortunate victims of such diseases by quacks 
und buse pretenders, the Directors of the Troy Lung 
nd Hygienic Institute have instructed their attend- 
og physician to treat this all-pervading class of mod- 
vrn maladies so productive of Pulmonary Consump- 
‘ion. Tho Institution is provided with the aids of 
ihe most improved practice of France, England, and 
‘he Oriental countries, in order to insure the utmost 
yd speedy success. The most scrupulous regard to 
confidence and fidelity will be guaranteed every pn- 
dent and applicant. The medicines used by the In- 
fitution are guaranteed free from Mercury, Minerals 


snd Poisons of every nature. The most approved 


tances. The Institution has the honor of treating 


us patients some of the most distinguished:men in 


ed by letter and cured at home, on receiving «full 
statement of their symptoms, and medicines can be 
sent hy mail or express to any part of the United 
States and the Canadas, 

YOUNG MEN suflering from these direful ills, 


feet Charts of cure, which will be to them a true 
Polar Star through life. 
TO FEMALES.—The Monthly Pills, prepared by 


essions of every nature, will be sent by mail to any 

wrt of the country on the receipt af $1, with ample 

castructions for the use, under all circumstances, 
Address Dr. ANDREW STONE, Physician to the 


the diseases of the Heart, Throat and Lungs, 96, 
iʻifth st, Troy, New York. 


POLYTECHNIO INSTITUTE, 
e-opehed Monday, September 6th. 


vu 


A. T. DEANE, 


. Bohemia under Austrian Despotism. 
BY A. M. DIGNOWITY, M. D. 


deld Street. Price 75 cents. 2—38t 


Esperanza 3 


My journey thither and what I found there. This 
is a new and vory interesting work of 332 pages, 
large duodecimo. Price $1,00. Just published, and 
for sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield Strect. 

2—3t - 


l New Books. 

The Thinker. By A.J. Davis. Prico $1,00. 

The Arcana of Nature. By Hudson Tuttle.— 
Price $1,00. 

Lvotfalls on the Boundaries of another World, By 
Robert Dale Owen. Price $1,25. 

The Spiritual Register for 1860. Price 10 cents. 

Thirty-two Wonders; or, The Skill displayed in 
the Miracles of Jesus. By Prof. M. Durias. Price 
25 cents. 

» The Bible: 1s it of Divine Origin, Authority, and 
Influence? By S.J. Phinney. Price, in paper, 25 
cents. Cloth, 40 cents. ies 

The Way of Salvation calmly considered; being 
an exposure of tho fundamental doctrines of Evan- 
gelical Christendom. By J. S. Loveland. Price 8 cts. 

‘The above are just published, and for sale at 


wholesale or retail by, 
BELA MARSH, 


_, 14 Bromfield Street. 


2 
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Theodore Parker’s Experiences as a Min- 
* ister, 

With some account of his Early Life, and Educa- 

tion for the Ministry; contained in a Letter from him 

to the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society of 


50 cents: Just published and for sale by Bela Marsh, 
14 Bromfield street. 


Woodman’s Reply to Dr. Dwight. 
A New Edition of this excellent work is just pub- 
lished. It has. been carefully revised and stereo- 
typed, in order to meet an increased demand,‘ and 
is put at the low price of 20 cents per copy. A lib- 
eral discount at wholesale. , BELA MARSII, Pub- 
lisher, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. si—tf 


B. O. & G. C. WILSON, 

WHOLESALE BOTANIC DRUGGISTS, Nos. 16 
and 20 Central st.,7 doors from Kilby st., Boston, 
whero may.be found a large stock of Botanic MED- 
ICINES, embracing every variety of Medicinal Roots, 


Oils, Solid and Fluid Extracts, Concentrated Prepar- 
ations; together with a full assortment of 
Ald; OTHER KINDS OF MEDICINES, 

Apothecaries’ Glass Ware, Syringes, Modicat Bopks, 
Liquors of the best quality, for medicinal purposes; 
and a great varicty of Miscollancous Articles, in- 
cluding ALMOST EVERYTIIING WANTED BY THE APO- 
THECARY OR PHYSICIAN. f 

Orders by mail or otherwise, promptly filled and 
forwarded to any part of the country. 


nedicines, of recent discovery imported from India 
md Jupan—and concentrated in the form of Extracts 
md Alkaloids, are alone used—our remedies will not 
expose, nor sicken nor debilitate under any cireum- 


the United States, Patients can at all times be treat- 


will receive for $5 2 series of Health Rules and per- 


the Institution, are a never-fuiling remedy for Sup- 


Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician for 


(For pupils of both sexes) 69 West 19th st, N. Y., 
) Two boarders 
an bo accommodated in the family of the Princi- 


This work is dedicnted by tho author to tho phil- 
anthropic and practical reformer, and to all seekers 
fter truth, . For sale by BELA MARSH, 11 Brom- 


signed and undesired maternity. 


Boston. Price in paper covers, 80 cents; in cloth,- 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


SPIRITUALISM, 
PUBLISHED BY BELA MARSH, 
AT THE 
Spiritual and Boform Bookstore, 
14 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


16 per ct. will be added to tho annexed prices, for 
postage, when books are sent by mail. 


The Great Harmonia, by A. J. Davis, in 6 vols., at 
$1 o0each. Vol 1.—The Physician; Vol. 2.—The 
Teacher; Vol. 3—The Seer; Vol. 4.—The Reformer; 
Vol. &.—The Thinker. 1 : 

DA Also, late Editions of the following works by 
the suino nuthor, viz: 

The Philosophy of Special Providences: A Vision. 
Price 15 cents. : 

Ihe Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse: being an 
explanation of modern mysteries, 50 cents. 

the Harmonial Man: or, Thoughts for tho'Age. 
80 cents, Sa $ 

Free Thoughts Concerning Religion: or, N 
versus Theology. 15 cents. 

The Penetralia: being Harmonious Answers to 
Important Questions. $4. ` 

‘he Magic Staf: m Autobiography of Andrew 
Jackson Davis. $1 26. : 

The History and Philosophy of: Evil. In paper 80 

cents; cloth 60 cents. 


The following works are by different authors: 


Twelve Messayes from the spirit of John Quincy 
Adams through Joseph D, Stiles, medium, to Josiah 
Brigham. $1 60. ca PN 

Woodman's Three Lectures on Spiritualism, in re- 
ply to William T. Dwight, D. D, 20 cents. 

Meamerism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft, and Miracle: 
by Allen Putnun. 25 cents. 

Modern Spiritualism: its Facts and Fanaticisms, 
its consistencies and Contradictions; with an Appen- 
dix by E. W. Capron, $1. 

the Life Lineof’ the Lone One: By Warren Chase. 


i 
aturo 


$1. ` 

The Bouquet of Spiritual Flowers, received chiefly 
through the mediumehip of Mrs. J. S. Adnms, By 
A.B. Child, M. D. 85 cents, $1, and $1 50, accord- 
ing to the style of the binding. 

The Lily Wreath: by the same; and the prices the 
sume, 

The “Ministry of Angels" Realized. A lotter to 
the Edwards Congregational Church, Boston. By A. 
E. Newton, 15 cents. 

Answer to Charges of Belief in Modern Revela- 
tions, fic. By Mr. & Mra, Av. Newton. 10 cents. 

The Religion of’ Manhood: or The Age of Thought. 
By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Paper bound, 16 cents; 
muslin 75 cents. z 

The Philosophy of Creation: unfolding tho laws 
of tho Progressive Devatoymen of Nature, and em- 
bracing the Philosophy of Man, Spirit, and the Spirit 
World. By Thomas Paine, through the hand of 
Horace Wood, Medium. 88 cents. 

Familiar Spirits, and Spiritun) Manifestations; bo- 
ing a series of articles by Dr. Enoch Pond, Profes- 
sor in the Bangor Theological Seminary, with a re- 
ply, by A. Bingham, Esq., of Boston. 16 cents. 

Spirit Manifestations: being an exposition of Views 
respecting the principal Facts, Causes and Peeutinr- 
ities involved, together with interesting Phenomenal 
Statements and Communications, By Adin Ballou. 
Paper. 60 centa; cloth, 76 cents. 2 

A Rivulet from the Uceanof Truth, An interest- 
ing Narrative of tho advancement of a Spirit from 
Darkness to Light,—proving the influence of Man 
on earth over the departed, By John 5. Adams.-— 
25 vents. i 

A Letter lo the Chestnut Street Congregational 
Church, Chelsea, Mass., in reply to its charges of 
having become a reproach to the cause of Truth, in 
consequence of a change of religious belief. By J. 
S. Adams, 16 cents, 

New Testament Miracks and Modern Miracles.— 
The comparative amount of evidence for each; the 
nature of both; testimony of a hundred witnesses. 
An Essay read- before the Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge. By J. H. Fowler. 30 cents. 

Messages from the Superior State, Communicated 
by John Murray, through J. M. Spear. 60 cents, 

An Epitome of Spirit Intercourse: by Alfred Cridge, 
writing medium. 38 cents. a. 

Progressive Life of Spirits after Death, as given in 
Spiritual communications to, nnd with introduction 
aud Notes, by A. B. Child, M. D. 15 cents, 

Natty, A Spirit: His Portrait and his Life. By 
Allen Putnam. Paper 60 cents; cloth 68 cents. 

Spirit Works, Real but not Miraculous. A Lecture 
by Allen Putnam. 25 cents. ' 

The Psulms of Life: A compilation of Psalms, 
Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, &¢., embodying the 
Spiritual, Progressive and Reformatory Sentiment of 
the Present Age. By John S. Adams. 76 cents. 

The Spiritual Minstrel. A collection of Hymns 
and Musie for the use of Spiritualists, in their Qir- 


S. Loveland. Paper, 26 cents; cloth, 88 cents. 
The Hairmoniad, and Sacred Melodist. 
Fitz. 38 cents. 
The Providences of God in History. By L. Judd 
Pardee. 10 cents. : 
The History of Dungeon Rock. 26 cents, 
Reply to the Rev, Dro W. P. Luat's Discourse 
against the Spiritual Philosophy. By Miss Eliza- 
beth K. Torrey. 16 cents. 
Tne Kingdom of Heaven, or the Golden Age. By 
E. W. Loveland. 76 cents, 
š The Philosophy of Life By E. W. Loveland.— 
1 25. Sra 


Miscellancous and Reform Works, 


Eight Historical and Critical Lectures on the Bi- 
ble. By Jolm Prince. Prico $1. 
The Mistake of Christendom: or Jesus and his 
Gospel before Paul and Christianity. By George 
Steurns. $1. 

Marringo and Parentage: or the Reproductive Ele- 
mont in man as a menns to his Elevation and Happi- 
ness. By Henry C. Wright. $1. 

The Unwelcome Child: or the crimo of an unde- 
By Henry C. 
Wright. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 45 cents. 
Sunderland's Book of Human Nature. $1. 
Sunderland’s Book of Health, and Psychology.— 
25 cents each. 


Sundorland’s Theory of Nutrition. 50 conta. 
The Errors of the Bible, demonstrated by the 
Truths of Nature; or Man’s only infallible Rule of 
Faith and Practice. By Henry O. Wright. Paper, 
25 ceuts; cloth, 38 cents. . - 

Unconstitutionality of Slavery. By L. Spooner. 
Paper, 76 cents; cloth, $1. 

Ån Essay on the ‘Trial by, Jury. By Lysander 
Spooner. $1. 


Personal Memoir of Danicl Drayton. . 25 cents. ` 


The Book of Notions, compiled by John Hayward, , 


author of several Gazetteers, and other works. Pa- 
per, 60 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

‘The Science of Man applied to Epidemics; their 
Cause, Cure, and Prevention. By Lowis S. Hough. 
(Man's Life is his Universe.) ‘Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 

A Wreath for St. Crispin: being Sketches of Emi- 
nent Shoeinnkera. By J. Prince. 60.cente. 

Christ and the Pharisees, upon the Sabbath. By 
a Student of Divinity. 20 cents. 

Six Years in a Georgia Prison. Narrative of Lewis 
W. Paine, who was tho sufferer. Paper, 26 cents; 
cloth, 88 cents. i 

Eugene Becklard’s Physiological Mystories and 
Revelations. 25 cents. ae 

Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 
on the subject of Masturbation. 12 cents. ` 

Facts and Important Information for Young Wom- 
on,.on the same subject. 12 cents. 

Tho Anti-Slavery Harp: A collection of Songs; 
compiled by William W. Brown. 12 cents. 

Report of an extraordinary Church Trial; Con- 
servatives versus Progressives; By Philo Hermes 
15 cents, re 

A Voice fror the Prison, r Traths for the Multi- 
tude, ames A. Clay, cents, 

‘Thirty-two Wonders: A the Skil displayed in the 
Miracles of Jesus. By D. Lyman, Jr, 25 cents. 

A Dissertation on the Evidences of Divino Inspira- 
tion. By Datus Kolly. 26 cents. . 


cles and Public Meetings. By J. B, Packard and J. + 


By Asa 
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Chips and Porridge. 


Tue Hanarna or 4 Woman.—Abastractly 
there is the same propriety in suspending a 
„woman by the neck till she is dead, as a man, 
but as a matter of fact we doubt whether the 
hanging of a woman is a pleasant or edifying 
spectacle. At the recent execution of Mrs. 
Bilansky, at St. Paul, Minn., for poisoning her 
husband, about a hundred persons were ad- 
mitted to see the spectacle, chiefly women, 
who were very eager to gain admission to the 
jail yard. There were also present some Sioux 
Indians, who had come to see this novel illus- 
tration of Christian civilization. The papers 
say the demeanor of the woman on the scaf- 
fold was excellent. She was neither deflant 
nor stoical, neither did she shed a tear. The 
account given of the final scone is as follows :— 

When the prisoner arrived upon the plat- 
form, she was led forward and kneeled upon 
the drop, the clergy, jailer, and the Sisters of 
Charity and other ladies in the same posture 
around her. About five minutes wero then 
spent in reading prayers, by the clergy, in 
which she seemed to take a deep interest.— 
Upon rising, she was asked if she had anything 
to say. She said: “I die without having had 
any mercy shown me, or justice. I die for 
the good of my soul, and not for murder.— 
May you all profit by my death. Your courts 
of justice are not courts of justice—but I will 
yet get, justice in heaven. I am a guilty 
woman, I know, but not of this murder, which 
was committed by another. I forgive every- 
body who did me wrong. I dio, sacrifice to 
the law. I hope you all may be judged 
botter than I have been, and by a more right- 
cous judge. I die prepared to meet my God.” 

Dr. Miller, the deputy sheriff, then ap- 
AEN her with the rope, when she ex- 
claimed, “ Dr. Miller, how can you stain your- 
hands by putting that rope around my neck 
—the instrument of my death?” He assured 
her that duty compelled him to do it, and she 
made no resistance, and only said, “Do for 
God’s sake, put it on so it will not suffocate.” 
After it had been arranged, Dr. Miller took 
tho black cap from his pocket, and proceeded 
to put it on her head, whan she said, “ Be 
sure that my face is well covered.” All this 
took place in less time than it will take to 
read it, during which she said several times: 
“ God, have mercy—God, havo mercy on my 
soul.” Her last words were: “Lord Jesus 
Christ, receive my soul.” She was requested 
to take a step forward on the drop, and then, 
everything being prepared, Dr. Miller made a 
motion to Sheriff Tullis, who pulled- the fatal 
rope, and in an instant she fell. Tho fall was 
about four feet, and the machinery was so 
nicely adjusted that the noise was scarcely 
heard outside: of the enclosure. There was 
scarcely any movement in the body after it 
dropped; a slight convulsive motion and a 
heaving of the chest wero all that was ob- 
served. The body was allowed to hang about 
twenty minutes, during which time prayers 
were read audibly by the clergy, who re- 
mained kneeling on the platform. i 


Ay S-5ENSE or AN ADVERTISEMENT.—AN 
Trish gentleman thus advertises for sale his 
horse “ Spanker :”—“ On the sixteenth day of 
‘September next, will be sold or set up for sale, 
at Skibbereen, n strong, stanch, steady, sound, 
stout, sinewy, serviceable, strapping, smart, 
supple, swift, sightly, sprightly, spirited, stur-- 
dy, shining, sure-footed, sleek, smooth, spunky, 
well-skinned, sized, and shaped, sorrel steed, of 
superlatiye symmetry, styled Spanker; with 
small star and ‘snip, square-sided, slender- 
shouldered, sharp-sighted, and steps singularly 
stately; free from strain, sprain, spavin, 
spasms, stringhalt, stranguary, sciatica, stag- 
Gers, scowering, strangles, seeling, sellander, 
surfeit, seams, strumous, swelling, sorrances, 
scratches, splink, squint, squirt, scurf, scabs, 
scars, sores, scattering, shuffling, shambling 
gait; or symptoms of sickness of any sort.— 
Ho is neither stiff-mouthed, shabby-coated, 
sinew-shrunk, surgalled, saddle-backed, shell- 
footed, shin-gutted, surbated, skin-scabbed, 
short-winded, splay-footed, nor shoulder-stip- 
ped, and is sound in the sword-point and stifle- 
joint. Has neither sick-spleen, sleeping-evil,. 
set-fast, snaggle-teeth, sand-cracks, swelled 
sheath, subcutaneous sores, norshattered hoofs. 
‘Nor is he sour, sulky, surly, stubborn, or sul- 
lon in temper, Neither shy nor skittish, slow, 
sluggish, nor stupid. He never slips, strips, 
or strays, stalks, starts, stops, shakes, snivels 
snuffles, snorts, stumbles, or stocks in his stall 
or stable, and scarcely or never ‘weats. Has 
ashowy, stylish, switch-tail or stern, and a 
safo sot of shoes on. Can feed on stubble, 
sain foin, shenf-oats, straw-sedge, or Scotch 
Brass. Carries sixteen stono with surprising 
speed in his stroke, over a six-foot sod orstone- 
_ Wall. His sire was the Sly Sobersides, of a 
sister of Spiddleshanks, by Sampson ; a sport- 
ing son of Sparkler, who won the sweepstakes 
and subscription plate last season at Sligo.— 
His selling price is sixty-seven pounds, sixteen 
shillings, and sixpence sterling,” 
Rusu To THE Gorp Mines.~Tho Western 
papers state that the rush to Pike’s Peak this 


spring will probably exceed that of last year.. 


The Chicago Journal cstimates that by the 
first of July there will be full 50,000 expect- 
“ant gold seekers at the mines, or on their way 
thither, . 
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THE SPIRITUAL ECLECTIC. 


A Mormon Reyormation,—A conference 
was held last week at Amboy, Ill, of tho 
Mormons who hold fast to the original faith 
and repudiate Brigham Young's authority.— 
Young Joe Smith was duly inducted into 
the office of president of the high priests in 
the regular apostolic succession. Young and 
his party were denounced as apostates and 
corruptors of the Mormon faith; polygamy 
was declared unscriptural and immoral, and a 
proposition was agreed to for the recovery of 
the saints in Utah by sending preachers there 
to proclaim the true faith and to show them 
that they are now going back to “ seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils.” Many of the 
Mormons acknowledge Smith to bo their right- 
ful leader, and if the standard of original Mor- 
monism is raised in Utah, there will be a se- 
rious schism among the saints which’ may 
bring about an unexpected solution of the 
Mormon problem. Young Joe should by all 
means be engouraged to go to Utah, and pro- 
claim his authority to rule the church. 


Disptay or Dress.—The lady who walks 
in the streets in a show dress suitable only to 
a fete ; who comes to a quiet social gathering 
with a profusion of costly jewelry ; the man 
who electrifies a country village with the fash- 
ionable attire of Rotten Row; or reminds 


you of his guineas by a display of unnecessary 
jewels ; the people, in short, who are always 


overdressed for the occasion, may be set down 
as vulgar.—Habits of Good Society. 


Eass rx Cuina.—Don’'t start, P————, 
when L. asks you if you ever consumed an egg 
three or moro years old! I assure you the 
question is a proper one, and that it is possible 
for eggs, like wine, to be improved by the age. 
Atall of the Chinese “ feasts” to which we 
have yet been, there have been provided 
pickled eggr, some of which may have been, 
we were told, from one to twenty years old. 
They were always cut into quarters and piled 
upon plates, and we were expected to pick up 
a quarter at a time, with chopsticks, and eat 
it as a relish. In this state the yolk is per- 
fectly black and crumbly, while the white is 
lighter—but still very dark-colored, and of the 
consistency of very hard jelly. There were 
many of the party who did not relish it, but 
to me it possessed a peculiarly pleasant tart- 
ness, and I returned frém Pekin a professed 
admirer of antique eggs. My only regret was 
that I was unable. to get at the modus oper- 
andi of their preservation —Letler from China. 


A Goon Compantson.—A farmer who had 
married a rich wife after promising another of 
poorer circumstances, endeavored to palliate 
his conduct to a clergyman, who told him it 
was so wrong that he didn’t know of any- 
thing like it. “If you"do not,I do,” says 
Hodge; “ it is like your leaving a poor parish 
for a rich one.” 


The New York Home Journal learns from 
Paris that several ladies of the Faubourg St. 
Germain have recently revived the fashion of 
parlor cafes, The mistress of the house, dress- 
edasa simple limonadiere, seats herself be- 
hind a rich counter to receive her guests,— 
These, after paying the usual compliments, 
arrange themselves around little tables, dis- 
posed nearly in the same manner asin the 
public cafes, There they amuse themselves 
with what games they please, and when they 
wish for refreshments call upon the servants 
of the house, who are arrayed in white vests 
and aprons instead of the usual livery. Cafes 
of this kind were held latély ina large man- 
sion of the Rue de Varennes, by acertain duch 
e383, who announced that the first one would 
be for a charitable object. She had pro- 
cured the bill of fare of the Cafe Anglais, and 
fixed her own prices in accordance with it.— 
The gratuity to the servants on this occasion 
was imperative. The receipts were very large. 
For fifteen days subsequently her cafes were 
gratuitous. 

————— 0 
NEWS ITEMS. 

Mr. J. P. Hazanp, of Rhcdo Island, was 
attacked by three foot-pads on the Corso, in 
Rome, who snatched his valuable gold 
watch from his pocket. He showed fight, and 
punched two of the scoundrels in the head, 
but all finally got away with the plunder, An 
Englishman attacked near the Doria palace 
shot two fellows with areyolver, and wounded 
them severely. “The U. S. Minister, Mr. 
Stockton, saw the last affair from the win. 
dows of his apartment. Both of the above 
evonts happened in broad daylight. Rome is 
getting to be almost as bad as New York. 


The editor of the Railroad Mercury recom- 
mends Horace Greeley as a candidate for the 


Presidency. He says:—“ Greeley is known 


from the head waters of the Aroostook to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande—from the capes of 


‘the Old Dominion to the Golden Gate of Cal- 


ifornia. As a printer—as an editor of first 
rate ability—a philosopher—an ardent lover 
of dilapidated boots, slouched hats, and old 
white coats! than which qualifications none 


bone and muscle—hard fisted yeomanry that 
compose the great majority of our enlightened 
electors.” 


A Western merchant was robbed of $2200 
last Wednesday night while asleep in a car, 
between Philadelphia and Lancaster, Penn. 


. 


stronger can be presented to the unterrified” 


The Japanese embassadors have brought 
$100,000 pocket money with them—their ex- 
penses are paid by the United States. They 
travel with a large amount of baggage and 
have many presents destined for American dig- 
nitaries, The city of San Francisco gave them 
a grand public reception, and the Legislature 
voted $20,000 to defray the cost of entertain- 
ment, &c. 


DEPARTURE or THE ApRriaTIc.—The splen- 
did steamship Adriatic, belonging to the North 
Atlantic Steamship Company, left her dock at 
the foot of Canal strect, on Saturday, for 
Southampton, with 197 passengers. The pier 
was thronged with the friends of those on 
board, and hundreds of persons who were 
drawn together to see the noble vessel, which 
has been so long laid up, again’ plowing the 
waves. As she moved majestically from the 
dock, she was saluted by the booming of can- 
non, enthusiastic shouts, and the waving of 
handkerchiefs.—N. Y. Jour. of Com., 16th. 


The New Bedford Times says as the Fourth 
of July oration in Boston is to be delivered by 
Edward Everett, it is safe to conclude that a 
few words complimentary to George Wash- 
ington will be introduced. 


The bleached remains of the emigrant party 
massacred at the Mountain Meadow, in Utah; 
have been collected into a single grave, and a 


stone monument, conical in form, fifty feet in 


height, now marks the spot where they rest. 
This is surmounted by a cross of red cedar, 
twelve feet in height, on which is carved the 
following inscription :—* Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” On the base of 
the monument stands a granite slab, into 


‘which are cut the words—“ Here 120 men, 


women and children, were massacred in cold 
blood, early in September, 1857. They were 
from Arkansas.” ' 

The last news from Paris is that “ladies 
have appeared at Court altogether without 
crinoline, and the favorite beauties of the pub- 
lic balls have discarded ctinoling for petticoats 
frilled and large only at the extremity of the 
skirt.” pai 

As a specimen of the awful results of poly- 


lad 


' gamy it is related that a young English wom- 


an was recently sold toa man in Salt Lake 
City for a load of pumpkins.—Post. 

The Pittsburg Post gives the particulars of 
the accident at the coal mine of William B. 
Hays & Co., 23 miles from that city. Themen 
were going down upon the platform, and had 
only descended ten feet when the cable broke 
and precipitated them tothe bottom of the 
shaft, 140 feet. Five of them were instantly 
killed, and the other only lived half an hour. 
The clevator was a strong wire cable, and sup- 
posed to be perfectly safe, so that the accident 
is wholly unaccountable. It happened at half 
past four o’clock in the morning. 

Lady railway speculators are becoming quite 
common in England, and among them Maria, 
Marchioness of Aylesbury, reigns queen. She 
is a large holder of railway and mining shares, 
is perfectly posted on the prices and prospects 
of the daily market, and is a good judge of 
what are likely to turn out successful ven- 
tures, i 


At a town meeting in Medway, on Monday, 
Mr. Isaac S. Foster, apparently in a fainting 
fit, fell upon the floor of the town house and 
soon died. In the afternoon, Mr. Warren Fos- 
ter, of Hopkinton, son of the above named 
person, having heard of the death of his father, 
Was preparing to go to Medway, when he was 
suddenly seized with apparently a fainting fit, 
and expired in a very few minutes. 

James Morgan, of Chatham, Tenn., was 
burnt to death as he was reading in bed, by 
the flame of the candle coming in contact with 
the bed clothes, and with Mr. Morgan were 
burnt up $3000 in money. 

There was a grand pickpockets’ ballin New 
York last Sunday evening, attended exelu- 
sively by pickpockets and immoral women.— 
The police arrested one gallows bird as he was 
struggling in the giddy mazes of a German 
waltz, with his arm lovingly around the waist 
of a plump Teutonic maiden, 


The ice crop. this year for New York and 
Brooklyn amounts to about 400,000 tons. 


American farmers are wanted in Japan, says 
a letter writer, who announces potatoes there 
as selling at six cents a pound. We should 
say American prices would be much more de- 
sirable. í 


The Prince of Wales will not leave England 
till the 10th of July, Private letters received 
in Toronto state that the Duke of Cambridge, 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Duke of New- 
castle, Minister for the Colonies, will visit Ca- 
nada in company with the heir to the throne. 


A French paper publishes the report from 
America that “tlie famous Lola Montes was 
killed in a ducl at San Juan de Niblo.” 

The freshet in Central Ohio, last week, was 
quite equal to any former experience. Besides 
much injury and inconvenience to all the rail- 
road lines, the State canals are estimated to 
be damaged $50,000. : 

i ety een D 
Anthropomorphism Dissected and Spiritual- 
ism Vindicated, by Dixon L. Davis, M. D. 
< When man is taught that his spiritual is, as his phy- 
sical nature, governed by fixed laws, then supersti- 
tion will die, and a rational systom of mental phi- 
losophy prevail instead. Prico in paper covers, 36 

cents; in cloth, 60 conts. ` 18—tf 


PHRENOLOGICAL ROOMS, 


142 Washington Street, Boston. 


EXAMINATIONS Day and Evening. _ 
SPECIAL ADVICE as to Occupation, &c. 
CLASS LECTURES from October to May. n 
All of FOWLER & WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
CABINET and Museum Free to VISITORS. 


D. P. BUTLER; 
Phrenologist and Bookseller, 
No. 142 WASHINGTON STREET.........BOSTON. 


8. T. MUNSON, 

Having removed from No. 6 Grent Jones street, is 
now located at 143 Fulton street, where he will con- 
tinue to receive orders for Books, Pamphlets, &c.— 
Ho is also prepared to do a general Agency business, 
and solicits the patronage of his friends and the pub- 
lic genorally. S. T. M. is the sole agent in Now 
York City for Mrs. METLER’S invalunblo medi- 
cines. Restorative Syrup—Qts. $2; Pints $1; Pul- 
monaria $1 per bottle; Neutralizing Mixture 60 cts.; 
Dysentery Cordial 60 cts.; Elixir 60 cts.; Liniment 
$1 60; Henling Ointment per Box, 25 cts. These 
medicines will be carefully packed and shipped to 
any part of the country. : 

General Agent, 

S. T. Munson, 143 Fulton street, N. Y. 

— S 

AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

HEALING by laying on of hands. CHARLES 
MAIN, Healing Medium, has opened an Asylum for 
the Afllicted at No. 7 Davis Srrerr, Boston, where 
he is prepared to accommodate patients desiring 
ttreament by the above process on moderate terms. 

D> Patients desiring board should give notice in 
advance, that suitablo arrangements may bo made 
beforo their arrival. l 

Thoso sending locks of hair to indicante their dis- 
enses, should enclose $1 for the examination, with a 
letter stump to prepay their postage. Also, state 
lending symptoms, nge and sex. Office hours from 
9 to.12 A. M. and from 2 to P. M. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


Pedal Bass)||Harmoniums, 


ORGAN MELODEONS, AND MELODEONS, 
NO. 611 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


PHE ORGAN HARMONIUM is designed both for 
Church and Parlor; contains four sets of reeds, 
eleven registers (or stops,) and capable of grent pow- 
er, and ee by the use of the stops, may be played as 
soft as the @olian:Hurp. The Performer, at his op- 
tion, can imitate the Flute, Fife, Clarionet, or Haut- 
buy, so perfectly that one would suppose that they 
were listening to either of the above instruments se- 
parately, or combine tho whole, and thus give the 
eflect of Grasp Organ. In an elegant rosewood 
case for $250. 3 

FHE PEDAL BASS HARMONIUM is arranged 
with two manuals or banks of Keys, the lowest set 
running an octave higher than the other, and may Bs 
used separately, and thus get in one case two dik 
tinct instruments; or by the use of the coupler, the 
two banks of keys may bo played at the same time 
by the use of the front set only. This connected 
with the Sub-Buss, will produce the effeet.of a large 
organ, and is sufficiently heavy to fill a house that 
seats trom 1000 to 1500 persons. 

THE ORGAN MELODEON is designed for par- 
lor and private use. The construction is similar to 
the Church Instrument, being arranged with two’ 
banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, is capable of as great volume of power 
as the Church instrument,- alien used without tho 
Pedals. : 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor 
use, 

Purchasers may rely upon instruments from our 
manufactory being made in the most complete aud 
thorough manner. Having resumed the spacious 
Buildings, 611 Washington Street, we have every fa- 
cility for Reda pt eee and employ none 
but the most éxperienced workmen. In short, we 
will promise bur customers an instrument equal if 
not superior to any manufacturer, and guarantee en- 
tire and perfect satisfaction, 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others in- 
terested in music matters, are respectfully invited to 
visit our rooms at any time, and examine or test our 
instruments on exhibition for sale at their pleasure. 

As n still further guarantee to the public us to the 
excellence of the Melodeons and Harmoniums from 
our manufactory, we beg leave to refer, by permis- 
sion, to the following Piano Forte manufacturers of 
Besion, who have examined our instruments, and 
will give their opinion when called upon: 

Chickering & Sons; Wm. P. Emerson; George 
Hews; Hallet & Cumston; Brown & Allen; Wood- 
ward & Brown; ‘I. Gilbert & Co.; A. W. Ladd & 
Co.; Newhall & Co. 

MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS RENTED. 
Persons who wish to kjre Melodeons and Harmoni- 
ums with a view purchasing at tho end of the 
year, can have the rent credited ns part payment of 
tho purchase money. This matter is worthy of spe- 
cial note, as it enables those who desire x fair test of 
the instruments before purchasing, to obtain it at the 
expense of the manufacturers, to the extent at least 
of n year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, 
sent direct to the manufactory in Boston, with cash 
or satisfactory reference, will be promptly attended 
to, and as faithfully executed as it the purties wore 
present, or employed an agent to select, and on as 
reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST.. 


Scroll leg, 1 1-2 octuve, $60; Scroll leg, 5 octave, 
$75; Piano style, 6 octave, $100; Pinno style, ox- 
tra finish, 6 octave, $110; Piano stylo, carved leg, 
$125; Pinno style, 2 sets of reeds, $150; Piano style, 
6 octave, $130; Organ Melodeon, $200; Organ Har- 
monium, $250; Pedal Bass Harmonium, $275. 

Ulustrated Catalogue sent free on application to 


S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
512 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Óf the Four Reviews and Blackwood, 


COMMENCE JANUARY, 1860. 
TERMS. 


Per ann. 

F% any one of tho four Reviews, 33 00 
For any two of the four Reviews, 6 00 
For any three of tho four Reviews, 7 00 
For all four of.the Roviews, 8 00 
For Blackwood's Magazine, 3 00 
For Blackwood and one Review, 6 00’ 
For Blackwood and two Reviews, 7 00 
For Blackwood and three Revics, 9 00 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 7 


10-00 
DF Moncy current in the State where issued veal 
be received at par. : 


“CLUBBING: 


A discount of twenty-five per cont. from the sbove 
price will be allowed to CLUBS ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works.— 
Thus: Four copies of Blackwood, or of ong Reviow, 

“will be sent to one address for $9; four copios pf the 
four Reviews nnd Blackwood for $80; and soon. 

Q7 Remittances should always bo addressed to 
the Publishers. : 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


No. 64 Gold St., Now Yorki- 


a, 


ApriL 28, 1860, 


head, aro requested to use their influence in favor of 
procuring subscribers for, and extending the circu- 
lution of, the ECLECTIC. 


Mus. R. H. Burr, writing and trance modium, 
No, 2 Columbia streot, (out of Bedfurd st.) Boston, 
Mass. Room No. 6, Thayer on the door. Hours, 
from 10 to 1 and 2 to 7. 

Miss Enma HanvinoeE will lecture in Philadel 
phia during March. Providence, Plymouth, Port- 
land, &c., during the Spring months. Applications 


for week evenings in adjacent places, to be addressed 


to 8, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Miss Rosa T. Amepy will lecture in Chicago and 
Milwaukio during the months of May and June.— 
Friends on the route desiring her services on the Sab- 
bath or week evenings, will please address her dur- 
ing tho present month, care of D, L. Poole, Oswego, 


N. Y.; his address generally, 82 Allen street, Boston, 
Mass. 


N. Frank Winte will lecture in Troy, N. Y., 
through Fobrunry; Plymouth, Mass., March 4th and 
Uth; Quincy; March 18th and 25th; Foxboro’, April 
Ist; Lowell, April 8th and 16th; Dodworth Hall, 
New York, April 22d and 29th; Providence, RL, 
May 6th and 13th; Willimantic, Conu., May 20th and 
27th; Oswego, N. Y., through June. Applications 
for week evenings addressed as above will be attend- 
ed td. 

Miss R. R. AmEDY, 82 Allen street, Boston, Tranoo 
Speaking Medium, will answer calls for speaking on 


the Sabbath, and at any other time the friends may 


desire. Address her at 32 Allen street, Boston. 
OS*She will also attend funerals, 

Mrs. A. P. THompson may be addressed at Lowell 
till further notice. Will speak in the surrounding 
towns on the Subbath if desired. 

CuarLes A. HAYDEN, ‘Trance Spenking Medium, 
will receive culls to lecture. Address at this otlice. 


Miss A. W. Srracuy will speak at Davenport, 


Iowa, Ist Sunday in Jan., at Cincinnati, 2d und 3d 


Sundays, at Terre Haute, Ind., 4th and 6th Sundays, 
and at Chicago through February. 


J. 5. Lovetanp will leeturo in Oswego, N. Y., 
during the months of November and February; and 
in Boston on the three first Sundays in January. 
Will lecture week ovenings in the vicinity of the 
above named places. Address at 14 Bromfield st., 
care of Bela Marsh, Boston. . 
` N. S. GrEENLEAr is ready to answer calls to loo- 
ture on the Sabbath; Address, Lowell, Mass, 


Dr. J Ames Coorrn, of Bellefontaine, Ohiopanswers 
calls to Iccture in trance stato. 


G. B. Srenuins speaks on Sundays through tho _ 


year at Ann Arbor, Mich.; and will answer calls to 
lecturg in that vicinity in the week. 

A. ©. Rontyson, Trance Speaker, will receive calls 
to lecture. Address at Fall River, Mass, ` 


Rey. Jony PreRroxT will receive calls to speak on ` 


Spiritualism. Address, West Medford, Mass. 

BENJAMIN DANFORTH will receive calls to prench 
on Ancient and Modern Spiritualism synonymous 
with the Gospel of Christ, as he understands it, Ad- 
dress at 22 Pitt st., Boston. 


Mrs. E. B. DANFORTH, Trance Speaking, Healing, 


and Developing Medium. Ofice, 14 Bromfield sty 
from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. At her residence, 22 Pits 
st., from 6 to 9 P. M. Boston, Mass, -o 

C. T. Inisi, Trance Medium, Taunton, Mass., care 
John Eddy, Esq. 

Mrs. A. W. Decaroutr, Trance and Test Medium. 
Exnminations and Prescriptions given in an accurate 
form. Rooms, No. 6 La Grange Place, 

Hours, from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. 


Mrs. Many A. Rickrr, Trance Medium, Rooms, 
145 Hanover st., Boston. Office Hours from 9 A. AL. 
to 6 P. M. Terms, for private sittings $1 00 per 
hour. f 

Tue Boston SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE will be held 
every Wednesday evening, commencing at 7 1-2 
o'clock, at the Spiritual Age Hall, for the discussion 
of questions connected with Spiritualism and reform. 

Mus. R. H. Burr lectures in the trance state upon 
Spiritual und Practical Life, Metaphysics, and Ro- 
ligion. Address 2 Columbia street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. York, Healing Medium and Clairvoyant, has 
wonderful powers. Medical Examinations $1 00, 
Business 50 cents. Residence, Spear Place, out of 
Pleasant st., Boston. 

‘Mrs. B. K. Lirriy, Trance and Test Medium— 
Rooms 35 Beach st., hours from 9 to 12 A. ML, 2 to 6 
and from 8 to 10 P. M. ‘Terms per hour for ono or 
two persons $1 00. Clairvoyant Examinations $1 00. 
Examinations by hair $1 00. Boston, Mass. 


MEDIUMS IN MAINE. 


Mrs. Lracn, Brewer, Writing and Trance Medium. 

Mr, Bremari, Belfast, powerful Healing Medium. 

Mr. A. B. Pierce, Belfast, Trance Speaking Mo- 
dium. 

Ginson Saurn, Camden, Trance Speaking, Hoal- 
ing and Lecturing Medium. i 

Mr. CALEB Tuomas, Camden, powerful Prescrib- 
ing, Describing, and Healing Medium, by the laying 
on of hands. , 

Joux P. Corroy, Searsport, Rapping and Physical 
Medium. 


Joseri N: Honces, Monroe, Prescribing, Tranoo ` 


Speaking and Lecturing Medium. ' 

G. B. Horxıss, Oldtown, Trance Speaking Mo- 
dium. - 

Rosan M. Siriu, Hampden, Trance Speaking 
Medium. 

Susan W. Jackson, Hampden, Rapping, Tipping 
and Healing Medium. . 

RussELL SEvERENCE, Bradford, powerful Healing 
and Trance Medium. ‘ 

Miss EMELINE CUNNINGHAM, Bradford, Trance 
Speaking and Prescribing Medium. 

Mrs. Kren, Augusta, Writing and Trance Medium. 

J. L. Lovett, Yarmouthy Clairvoyant, Healing, 
Trance Spenking and Lecturing Medijum. a 

Mrs. HASKELL, Buckfield, ‘Trance Speaking and 
Lecturing Medium. 

Miss A. C. Cram, Stovens' Plains, Writing, Trance 
Speaking and Lecturing Medium. ‘ 

Bung. Corson, Monroe, Prescribing and Tranoe 
Medium. : 
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"Esoteric Anthropology, 
By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price $1. Anew supply 


o 


of this valuable work is just received and for sale by . 


Bela Marsh, No. 14 Bromfield st. Juno 4—tf 


